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A Treatife on Religious. Toleration. Occafioned by the Execution of 
the unfortunate ‘fon Calas: Unjuftly condemned, and broken upon 
the Ti/heel, at Touloufe, for the [uppofed Murder of his own Sot. 
Tranflated from the French of Mr. de Voltaire, by the Tran- 
flator of Eloifa, Emilius, &c. »8vo. 3s. 6d. in Boards. 
Becket and de Hondt. 


MONG the various literary productions that are occafi- 
A only tranflated into Englifh, it is with peculiar propriety 
that a treatife on Toleration fhould be naturalized among a 
people juftly tenacious of their civil and religious liberties. 
It is, indeed, generally fuppofed, that Writers who live under a 
popifh-and arbitrary government, can advance little worth no- 
tice, on a fubject that hath been fo often, and fo ferioufly, treat- 
ed by thofe of our own nation. There are-few fubjects, how- 
ever, fo far exhaufted, that men of genius and reflection can- 
not find in them fome additional fource of information or im- 
provement. And with reipect to the reftraint which Writers 
may be fuppofed to lie under in France, in regard to religious 
and political topics, the prefent treatife is a proof, among many 
others, that the difference between France and England in this 
particular, is at preient by no’means fo great as is generally 
imagined. It is very natural for thofe who are forging chains 
for the minds or confciences of their fellow-countrymen, to lull 
them into fecurity, by expatiating on the horrours of the Ba- 
ftile, and the cruelties of popifh inquifitions. Thefe are bad 
enough, God knows, and may He ever preferve this nation from 
experiencing thelike! But we are often deceived by imaginary 
diftinctions, without any real difference. We are not appre- 
henfive, indeed, of ever feeing an Auto da fé in Smithfield, but 


it is poffible, that Newgate and the Tower of London ‘may, 
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under an oppreffive Britifh Miniftry, be put to as bad an ufe ag 
ever the Baftile was in France. Nor need we look far back for 
an inftance, of a miftaken Writer’s being treated with all the 
feverity ‘of a popifh inquifition. 


It is not many years fince an act of parliament was in force 
againft wizards, witches, and other perfonal dealers with the 
devil. Nay, the legiflature are ftill {uch conjurers, that we have an 
act of parliament at this day unrepealed, and very lately put in 
force, that makes it, in efteét, highly criminal to affert pub- 
licly, that two and two make four. A practical Barrifter, in- 
deed, may take upon him to deny the fact, and infift on it, that 
fuch aflertion is not within the intent and meaning of the a&; 
but, if Barrifters were Logicians, and reafoned like other 
people, it might be fyllogiftically proved, that no plainer con- 
ftru€tion can be put upon the direct and exprefs terms of the 
faid a&t. ‘The anathemas which are, at ftated times, thundered 
out in our churches, againft thofe deluded Theifts, who are 
weak enough to believe, that one and two neceffarily make 
three, might in a proteftant country, be defpifed; but acts of 
parliament are ferious things: at leaft the Lawyers, when they 
pleafe, can make them fo. It is for this reafon, we can affure 
our Readers, that notwithftanding the many bold and fenfible 
tracts that have formerly been written on the fubject of religious 
Toleration in this country, we conceive that an Author would, 
at prefent, run no little hazard of incurring pains and penalties 
from the laws of England, for faying that which M. de Voltaire 
hath publicly faid, and fet his name to, on this fubjeé, in 
France. 


Having given a particular account of the defign and con- 
tents of the prefent treatife, in our laft Appendix; we fhall 
now only give afpecimen or two of our Author’s ingenuity, 
in treating fome problematical paflages in hiftory; which have 
been fometimes made ufe of, to give fanétion to the moft de- 
ftructive tenets, both in religion and politics. 


In treating of a religious Toleration among the Romans, and 
the paucity of primitive Martyrs, Mr. de Voltaire obferves, 
with regard to the martyrdom of St. Ignatius, that nothing can 
be more improbable, than the relation given us of that fact. 
© The ‘anonymous Author, fays he, of this relation, tells us, 
that ‘* Trajan thought fomething would be wanting to his 
glory, if he did not fubject the God of the Chriftians to his 
power.” What aftrange idea! Was Trajan a man ambitious of 
triumphing over the Gods ? When Ignatius appeared before the 
Emperor, this Prince is related to have faid to him, ‘* Who art 


thou, thou unclean fpirit?” It is not likely that an Emperor 
fhould 
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fhould fpeak in that ftrain to a prifoner, nor that he fhould con- 
demn him with his own mouth; fovereign Princes do not act 
in that manner. If Trajan fent for Ignatius, he certainly did 
not afk him, when he came, who he was. Again, the words 
unclean fpirit, are by no means in the ftyle of a Trajan, It is 
fhe expreffion of an exorcift or conjurer, which a Chriftian hath 
here put into the Mouth of an Emperor. 


‘ Can it be imagined alfo, that Ignatius fhould anfwer, that 
he was called Theophorus, becaufe he bore Jefus always in his 
heart; andthat Trajan fhould enter into a diflertation with him 
about Chrift? At the clofe of the converfation, Trajan is faid 
to condemn the Saint, in the following terms: ‘* We com- 
mand that Ignatius, who glories in carrying about him the cru- 
cified, be put into irons,” &c. A Sophift, who was an enem 
to the Chriftians, might poflibly have called Jefus Chrift the 
crucified; but it is not likely fuch a term fhould be made ufe of 
in a formal fentence. Crucifixion was fo common a punifh- 
ment among the Romans, that it was impoffible, in the ftile of 
the laws, to defign exclufively the object of the Chriftian wor- 
fhip by the general term the crucified. It is not thus that the 
laws or fovereigns pafs fentence. 


‘ We are told afterwards, that St. Ignatius, when in cuftody, 
wrote a long letter to the Chriftians of Rome; to whom he 
fays, ** | write to you, tho’ in chains.” But if he was permit- 
ed to write to the Chriftians of Rome, thefe Chriftians could 
not be much fecreted nor fought for. ~ It appears therefore, that 
Trajan had no defign of fubjecting the God of the Chriftians 
to his authority: otherwife St. Ignatius committed a great blun- 
der, in writing to the Chriftians, if they really were under the 
rod of perfecution, as by this means he became an informer 
againft them, expofing them to their enemies. 


‘ The Writers who digefted thefe fa&ts, do not feem fuffici« 
ently to have attended to probabilities. “Ihe martyrdom of St. 
Polycarp is liable to ftill greater objections. It is faid, that a 
voice from heaven was heard to cry out, ‘* Polycarp, have cou- 
rage!” Not that all the by-ftanders heard it, tho’ fome Chrif= 
tians did. It is related farther, that when he was faftened to 
the ftake, and the pile was fet on fire, the flames kept at adiftance 
from his body, and formed an arch over his head, out of which 
flew a dove; that the body of the Saint, in this fituation, dif 
fufed an aromatic odour, which perfumed the whole affembly ; 
but that after all the reverence fhewn to this Saint by the fire, 
he fell a facrifice by the fword. Certainly we ought to pardon 
thofe who conceive there is more prety than truth in thefe req 
lations,’ 
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By this judicious method of examining into the probability 
of facts, our Author hath thrown new lights on many intereft- 
ing paflaces of hiftory. For, as he elfewhere obferves, it is 
to no purpofe that a parcel of idle tales are fucceflively copied 
into different books: this by no means renders them more 
probable. It appears tous, neverthelefs, that his defire of call- 
ing things into queition, hath fometimes carried him-too far, 
Thus, in fpeaking of the martyrdom of St. Simon, he doubts 
the truth of the ftory, forthe following reafon: 


¢ St. Simon, fays he, was accufed before King Saporus, of 
being a fpy for the Romans: on which Saporus propofed, that 
he fhould clear himfelf of the acculation by worfhipping the 
fun. Now, it is well known, fays our Author, that the Per- 
fians do not worfhip the fun; but that they regard it only as an 
emblem of the good Principle, Oromafes, or the Creator.’ 


But might not Mr. de Voltaire as well queftion the truth of 
any Proteftant’s having fuffered in the popifh inquifitions, for 
refufing to worfhi» images on the fame principle? Might he 
not fay, that the Roman Catholics do not really worfhip the 
images themfe!ves, but regard them only as emblems of the pro- 
per objects of worlhip? 


We fhould here take leave of this valuable and entertaining 

work, but cannot omit the fhort relation of what Mr. Voltaire 
calls one of the moft aftonifhing inftances of fanaticifm, that 
are to be met with in hiftory; the principle of which was, not- 
withftanding, the beft in the world. This was of a little fe& 
in Denmark, who, as our Author informs us, * were defirous 
of procuring eternal falvation for their brethren; but the con- 
equences of this motive were very fingular, They knew that 
thofe young children who die without being baptized, muft be 
damned, and that fuch as are fo happy as to die immediately after 
baptifm, enjoy eternal life: they went about therefore cutting 
the throats of all the newly-baptized infants they could lay their 
hands on. By this method they, doubtlefs, procured them the 
ereateft happinefs they were capable of; as they preferved them 
at once from committing fin, from the miieries of the woild, 
and from hell-fire. But thefe charitable people did not reflect, 
that we are not even to doa little evil for the fake of a great 
good; that they had no right over the lives of thofe children; 
that moft fathers and mothers are fo carnally minded, that they 
had rather clafp their fons and daughters in their arms, than fee 
their throats cut, in order to go to Paradile; and that finally, 
it is the duty of the civil Magiftrate to punifh homicide by death, 
however charitable might be the intention of the murderer.’ 
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An Hiftory of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman 
to his Son. 4r2mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Newbery. 


E are informed, in a kind of epiftolary advertifement 

prefixed to thefe Letters, that the greater part of them 
were for fome time handed about in manufcript; having been 
originally written by a Nobleman, to his fon at the univerfity. 
Who this Nobleman was, we are not informed; nor, indeed, is 
it any great matter; as the reputation his Grace or his Lordfhip 
might juftly acquire by this performance, would be no very dif- 
tinguifhing feather in the capeven of aCommoner, ‘The ano- 
nymous Editor, however, who hath taken upon him to com- 
pleat the Letter-Writer’s defign, by adding to the number of 
thefe epiftles, takes upon him alfo to aflure the Publifher, and, 
at the fame time, the public, ‘* that they are written with more 
judgment, fpirit, and accuracy, than any which have yet ap- 
peared upon this fubject.” But this encomium, he poflibly 
thought himfelf entitled to make, on account of his modeft con- 
feflion that his own were inferiour to his Lordfhip’s, We con- 
ceive he might be offended, neverthelefs, fhould we fay, ne’er a 
barrel the better herring: but, in truth, we are fo far inclined to 
be of his opinion, that we think fome of the former Letters 
much better than fome of the laft; but, whether they are the 
Jabours of the fame or a different hand, whether of an honour- 
able Peer or a profefled Author, we judge it too problematical 
for us to determine. 


Be this, however, as it may, the work feems well enough 
calculated for the ufe of fchools; for, as the Editor obferves, 
the more voluminous Hiltories of England are quite unfuited to 
a juvenile capacity; and the fhorter abridgments are chiefly a 
crowded collection of facts, totally dry and unentertaining. 


How far thefe inconveniencies are here removed, by throwing 
hiftory into the form of letters, our Readers may judge from the 
enfuing {fpecimens. 


In one of the Letters, attributed to the anonymous noble 
Writer, we have the following account of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of this ifland. 


‘¢ All that we find related by credible witnefies and fufficient 
authority, before the Romans entered this ifland, is, that the 
country was filled with incredible numbers of people, and their 
fields ftored with great plenty of animals, {avage and domettic. 
Their houfes were meanly built, and fcattered, as if accident- 
ally, over the country, without obfervance, diftance, or order, 
‘}he only motives of their choice, were the peculiar fertility of 
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fome happy fpot, or the convenience of wood and water, They 
lived upon milk, and ficfh procured by the chace; for corn was 
{fcarccly known among them, What cloaths they wore, were 
{kins of beafts, but a great part of their bodies was left always 
expofed to the injuries of the weather; all that was naked be- 
ing painted with blue. This cuftom of painting was univerfal 
among them, either in order to ftrike terror into their enemies, 
or to defend the pores of the naked fkin from the viciffitudes of 
the feafon. 


‘ Their towns, if a collection of huts could deferve that 
name, were moftly built upon the coafts, in fuch places as 
ftrangers generally reforted to for the fake of commerce. The 
commodities exported, were chiefly hides and tin, and, proba- 
bly, other fpontaneous productions of the foil, which required 
no art in the preparation. 


¢ Their government, like that of the ancient Gauls, confift- 
ed of feveral petty principalities, which feem to be the original 
governments of mankind, and deduced from the natural right of 
paternal dominion: but whether thefe little principalities de- 
{cended by fucceffion, or were elected by the confent of the peo- 
ple, is not recorded. Upon great or uncommon dangers, in- 
deed, the chief commander of all their forces was chofen by 
common confent, in a general affembly, as Czfar relates of 
Caffibelanus, upon his invafion. The fame was done upon 
their, revolts againft the Roman colonies, under Caraétacus and 
their Queen Boadicea; for among them, women were admitted 
to their principalities, and general commands, by the right of 
fucceffion, merit, or nobility. 


¢ Such were the cuftoms of the ancient Britons, and the fame 
may ferve for a defcription of every other barbarous nation, of 
which we have any knowlege. Savage man, is an animal in 
almoft every country the fame; and all the difference between 
nations, refults from cuftoms introduced by Juxury, or cultivat- 
ed by refinement. What the inh.bitant of Britain was at that 
time, the inhabitant of South America, or Cafraria, may beat 
this day. But there was one cuftom among the ancient inhabi- 
tants of this ifland, which feems peculiar to themfelves, and is 
not to be found in the accounts of any other ancient or modern 
nation, ‘The cuftom I mean, was a community of wives, a- 
mong certain numbers, and by common confent. Every man 
marricd, indeed, but one woman, who was always after, and 
alone, elteemed his wife: but, it was ufual for five or fix, ten, 
twelve, or more, cither brothers or friends, as they could agree, 
to haveall their wives incommon. But this, though calculated 
for their mutual happinefs, in fact proved their greateft difturb- 
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ance; and we have fome inftances, in which this community 
of wives produced diffentions, jealoufies, and death. Every 
woman’s children, however, were the property of him who had 
married her; but all claimed a fhare in the care and defence of 
the whole fociety, fince no man knew which were his own.’ 


The following paflage is taken from one of the Letters im- 
puted to the Editor. In fpeaking of the adminiftration of Sir 
Robert Walpole, he gives an account of the project for licen- 
cing the Theatre ; ‘ a blow, fays he, levelled at the little wit re- 
maining, which has effectually banifhed all tafte from the Stage, 
and from which it has never fince recovered. When Walpole 
entered into power, he refolved to defpife that fet of under-rate 
Writers, who live by arraigning every Miniftry, and difleminate 
fcandal and abufe. For atime he profecuted that intention ; 
but at laft found it neceflary to employ a fet of mean hirelings, 
to anfwer calumny with calumny. He wanted judgment to dif- 
tinguifh genius; or none pofleffed of fuch a gift were mean 
enough to applaud his meafures. From hence he took an im- 
placable averfion to the prefs, which fo feverely expofed his cor- 
ruption, and branded his follies. But the Prefs alone was not 
the only fcourge he had to fear; the Theatre joined all its ridi- 
cule, and he faw himfelf expofed as the obje& of fcorn, as well 
as hatred. When licence once tran{grefles the rules of decency, 
itknows no bounds. Some of the pieces exhibited at that time, 
were not only fevere, but immoral alfo. This was what the 
Minifter held to; he brought in a bill to limit the number of 
play-houfes; to fubject all dramatic writings to the infpection 
of the Lord Chamberlain, whofe licenfe was to be obtained be- 
fore any work could appear. Among thofe who undertook to 
oppofe this bill, was the Earl of Chefterfield, who obferved, 
that the laws already in being for keeping the Stage within due 
bounds, were every way fufficient. ‘* If, fays he, our ftage- 
players at any time exceed thofe bounds, they ought to be pro- 
fecuted, and may be punifhed. A new law, therefore is, in the 
prefent inftance, unneceilary ; and every unneceflary law is 
dangerous. Wit, my Lords, is the property of thofe that have 
it; and it is too often the only property they have., It is un- 
juft therefore to rob a man at any rate of his pofieffions; but it 
is cruelty to fpoil him, if already poor. If Poets and Players 
are to be reftrained, let them be reftrained like other fubjeé&s ; 
let them be tried by their Peers, and let not a Lord Chamberlain 
be made the fovereign judge of wit. A power lodged in the 
hands of a fingle man to determine, without limitation or ap - 
peal, is a privilege unknown to our laws, and inconfiftent with 
our conftitution.” The Houfe applauded his wit and eloquence ; 
and the queftion was carried againft him,’ 
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248 An Effay on the Wef-India Difeafes. 


The Reader will fee that this work promifes more entertain. 
ment than thofe Hiftories which are divided into Queftion and 
Anfwer; it is, however, much to be doubted, whether’ many 
of the reflections interfperfed throughout thefe Letters, are not 
too far-fetched and refined, for the comprehenfion of fchool- 
boys. Jt is alfo farther to be doubted, whether a fimple narra. 
tive of faéts, without the intermixture of political obfervations, 
and delineation of characters, would not be much more ufeful, 


if it were made equally engaging. 
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An Effay on the more comnion Wft-India Difeafes ; and the Reme- 
dies which that Country it/e'f produces. Lo which are added, 
fome Hints on the Management of Negrees. By a Phyfician in 
‘the Weft-Indies¥#* 8vo: 1s. Od. Becket. 


HE Writer of this judicious little treatife, probably in- 

tended the impreflioi, or much the greater part of it, for 
our American iflands within the Tropic, for which it is pro- 
perly calculated, and where it cannot fail of being very ufe- 
ful; as no Phyfician, who had not refided for fome time 
there, could have been fuficiently acquainted with the difeafes 
peculiar to the Negroes in that climate, and with all the indi- 
genous medica] productions of it, to have given fuch full and 
particular directions. It is adapted, with a judictous plainnefs 
and fimplicity, to the underf{tinding of all Proprietors, Mana- 
gers, and even Overfeers of flaves ; being, as the Author lays 
in his preface, ¢ wholly divefted of the parade of learning, and 
purpofely written with as much fhortneis as was confiftent with 


perfpicuity.’ 


‘Three or four of the feCtions are employed in dire€tions for 
choofing Negroes; for the treatment of their infants; and on 
the proper domustic regulations, particularly of new, or, as 
they are called, falt- water Negroes, and on the conftruction of a 
particular houfe for the reception of thofe that are fick. About 
thirty other fections are appropriated to other difeafes, and chief- 
ly fuch as the flaves are moft liableto, with their proper regimen 
and remedies; a large proportion of which are of the growth 
of the climate, and fome of them confiderably powerful. 


In treating of the leprofy, which our learned and humane 
Writer laments, as too generally incurable, he fays, page 54, 
—‘* Lam, notwithftanding, perfuaded, that the antidote of the 
leprofy is to be found in the Weft-Indies. What profit, what 
pleafure would accrue to the happy Difcoverer!’ And, in his 
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preface, he feems to think, a fuitable encouragement for difco- 
veries inthe Mareria Medica, a great Defideratum; ‘ as if every 
art,’ he adds, (with refpect to their various premiums) * was 
more neceflary than phyfic, and every object more confiderable 
than the health of the community.’ On this occafion we may 
reflect however, that the multitude, and many pretenfions, of 
Noftium-mongers, and imaginary Difcoverers, would coft no 
litle time and trouble to ditcufs properly ; and that the real 
Difcoverers of a certain cure for any reputedly incurable difeafe, 
would be fure to find their account fufficiently, in the grati- 
tude and munificence of their wealthieft Patients. 


The conclufion of this treatife gives a catalogue of fuch Offi- 
cinal Simples and Compofitions, as have not medicines equiva- 
lent to be fubftituted for them, in the medical productions of 
that climate ; mentioning alfo the fmall, but neceflary, appara- 
tus, for the exhibition or application of them: of all which 
our Author thinks no plantation fhould be unprovided. kK 
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A Treatife on Fevers in general, their Nature and Treatment. On 
Fevers in particular, as the Intermitient and Rheumatic Fevers, 
and their Cure, by Means abfolutely new, &c. &e. By John 
Hawkridge, Surgeon. 8vo. 1s. Printed at York. Sold by 
Crowder. 


TT HIS pamphiet prefents us an uncommon, yet confiderable 
proof, that a writer’s practical notions in his butinefs may 
be generally right, and his ideas diftiné and rational, even while 
his expreflion of them is very defective. It allo fhews, that 
where a perion’s experience and correfpondence are much li- 
mited, he may fuppofe he is teaching his Readers, of the fame 
profefion, fomething new (which may be true with refpec to 
a few of them) but of which many others could have informed him, 
before the birth, and even before the very conception, of his per- 
formance. ‘This laft affertion is clearly proved from his preface, 
which aflures us ¢ that the frequent outcries and prejudices againft 
the grand febrifuge [the Bark] firft induced him to write and 
publiih this treatife;—and which prejudices he thinks ¢ to lie 
not in the medicine, but for want of knowing how to ule it.’ 
This is the ignorance then he determines to cure, by informing 
them, p. 27. & feq.—that * they are to give in the intervals, 
between two fits of an intermitting fever, fix drachms of the 
Bark in fubftance, or ten in decoétion, to a common adult pa- 
tient; but to a lufty ftrong boned man, a good deal relaxed, 
one full ounce in fubftance, within the fame interval: and that, 
if 
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if the intermiffion is fhort, the fame quantity is to be taken, ag 
if it was long.’ 


The publifhing of this grand praétical fecret, then, as Mr; 
Hawkridge probably thought it, having been the avowed pur- 
pofe of his treatife, he-obferves, verbatim.—*‘ If the leaft de- 
gree of felf-intereft had been moving, it might, with many of 
the fecret-mongers, been kept clofe.” But we hope we fhall 
occafion more pleafure than difappointment to a gentleman of 
his profefled humanity, by afluring him this has by no means 
been an extenfive fecret for near forty years paft: but that pa- 
tients in London and its environs, and many thoufand miles be- 
yond them, have taken nearly the fame quantities, in the fame in- 
terval of an intermitting fever ; and have alfo repeated the like 
precautionary dof{es, (aterm which has efcaped Mr. H.) feven or 
eight days after, juft as he advifes them. So that thefe patients 
have been full as fpeedily and effeCtually cured in all thofe 
places, as his patients in Yorkfhire, and probably before fome of 
thefe laft were born. But fuppofing this unknown to our Au- 
thor, mankind are not the lefs obliged to him, for intendin 
to let them into fo falutary a fecret. We may add too, that 
this practice feems to have been full as cautioufly exercifed in 
thofe different places, by very generally, if not always, pre- 
mifing a vomit to the Bark, which our Author only advifes 
‘if the liver gives bile fharper than common, and hence velli- 
cates the ftomach fo as to caft up its contents.’ 


His title-page, which we have contracted, and his introduc- 
tion, gave us fome expectation of his entering upon the rationale 
of the operation and efficacy of the Bark, and even of mercury, as 
he fays, p. 6, * I hope we fhall ceafe to fpeak any longer of their 
{pecific ufes, as their effets are no more occult, but manifeft and 
felf-evident,’— whence perhaps he thought it fuperfluous to enter 
upon fuch a difquifition, as could difclofe no fecret. Yet with 
regard to the Bark he fays, in a note, p. 30, ‘ It is well worth 
oblerving, if this valuable medicine doth not difturb the prime 
vie, but pals the lacteals, bread itfelf is not more friendly to 
our conftitution. It is never known to vellicate any one /fecre- 
tion, during its whole abode in the mafs of fluids.’ 


We confefs we were at a lofs to underftand this vellication 
of a fecretion: but we apprehend Mr. H. meant, that the Bark 
did not increafe any fecretion by irritating the glands and ducts 
employed in the fecretions and excretions. Yet we may ob- 
ferve, by the way, that although the Bark does not increafe any 
fenfible fecretion or excretion by ftimulation, as vomits, purges, 
diuretics, and fudorifics do, it is probable, that in confe- 
guence of its ftrengthening the tone, and promoting “-" ofcil- 
. ation, 
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lation, of the fibres, (by which the offending fizinefs of the 
humours may be attenuated) it reftores infenfible per{piration to 
its ufual falutary degree. 


It were but too eafy to give feveral inftances, befide the few 
hinted, in which the language of this pamphlet (for we are not 
{peaking of its ftyle) differs both from the true idiori and gram- 
mar of the Englifh wrote and fpoke in Middlefex, &c. But 
fome allowance perhaps fhould be made for the habit of a pro- 
vincial diale&t, and manner of expreffion ; efpecially in a gen- 
tleman, who feems to have attended more to his bufinefs, than his 
language. He will be deemed we imagine, upon the whole, 
by his competent medical Readers, a confiderate man, and a 
fafe ufeful practitioner. This may fufficiently content a’writer, 
who avers that,—‘ if his endeavours fhould prove of the leaft 
fervice to either profeflor or patient, fufficient recompence will 
recur to the Author.’ But we fhould obferve here, that by pro- 
fejor, this gentleman certainly meant any other phyfical, and 
perhaps, country practitioner; and never imagined his work 
could illuminate the academical profe/fors of any branch or de- 
partment in phyfics, in any of our univerfities. K 





A Review of the London Difpenfatory. Wherein are confidered the 


Inconfiftencies of fome Medicines, and the real merit of others. 


Addreffed to the College of Phyficians. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cooke. 


HIS Addreffer will lofe no credit, we imagine, by fup- 

prefling his name; fince at whatever rate he may eftimate 
his own abilities, his Readers will generally fuppofe them ex- 
ceeded by his ill manners. His title page gave us fome hopes of 
fuch a degree of candour, as might be exercifed in cenfuring, 
where there was real occafion for it, like a friend and a gentle- 
man. But his manner of reprehending is extremely abrupt, dog- 
matic, and arrogant; and proves the lefs tolerable, as his ftric- 
tures, in our opinion, are far from being conftantly right. To 
evince this, we fhall compare a few of his very Jaconic ones, 
(whofe brevity is fometimes their only recommendation) with the 
judgment of a medical writer, who is allowed to have given fatif- 
factory proofs of his pharmaceutical and chemical abilities, as 
well as of his intimate acquaintance with the Materia Medica. 


Our Author’s ftri€ture, then, on the antifcorbutic juices, is 
thus fnarled out ;—*‘ Not fit for a Difpenfatory prefcription, or 
to keep in the fhop.’ Now though it is inconteftible that the 
freth juices; when procurable in their feafon, are preferable ; 
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et as the inveterate and chronical difeafe, againft which they 
are calculated, prevails too often when they are not fo procur- 
able, muft the afflicted fcorbutics be debarred from them in the 
beft ftate in which they are to be had? ‘The accurate Editor 
of the improved edition of Quincy fays of thefe juices, p. 244, 
(after having fpecified the beft method of exprefling and keeping 
them 243) * Preferved with the cautions above mentioned, they 
will keep good for a confiderable time ; though whatever care be 
taken, they are found to anfwer better when frefh.? Of the 
Extract of Elecampane, the namclefs Addrefler gives us his a/- 
furance, and pretty confidently indeed, thus,—* This is the 
worft extract among the whole.’—The gentleman juft before 
cited fays, p. 249,—‘ This extract retains a great fhare of the 
virtues of the root, (which he had juftly recommended, p. 126 
its tafte is fomewhat warm, and not ungratefully bitterifh.’ It 
is true this phyfician thinks this extract made from a fpirituous 
menftruum rather more efficacious. Of the Extract of Jalap our 
Addrefler, very egotiftically, decrees,—* J know of no advan- 
tage this has over the powder.’ It is credible however, that a 
very different Writer will be thought to know /smething more on 
this fubject, when he fays, p. 250, of the book already cited,— 
‘This extract is an ufeful purgative, preferable to the crude 
root, as being cf more uniform ftrength; and as the dofe, by 
the rejection of the woody parts, is rendered {maller : the mean 
dofe is twelve grains.’—This is common and medical fenfe to- 
gether, which Hippocrates obferves to be fo frequently united. 
Any apothecary who has feen jalap, muft fee what different 
proportions of refin (its purging principle) are contained in dif- 
ferent flices or parcels of the root; and the greater naufeoufnefs 
of {wallowing nearly a threefold weight of the powder.—The 
milder common Cauftic, this Reformer pronounces—* Beneath 
al! critici‘m.’ But may not a very tender fubject, with a thin- 
ner {kin, and more intolerant of pain, who would not fubmit 
to the ftronger cauftic, be prevailed on to fubmit to this, when 
neceflary ? He affirms of the Salt of Vitriol, p. 15, that ¢ it ts 
only ufed externally,’ but we have frequently known it given, 
even to children, as a fate and gentle puke ; and as its operation 
is next to inftantaneous, and that of a moderate proper dofe 
quickly over, it may be peculiarly eligible, immediately after 
{wallowing any poifon, or taking an exceflive dofe of opium, 
whether by miftake or with defign. Under the article of Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniac, he thus compliments the collegiate compilers 
of the London Difpenfatory—* The London Difpenfatory was 
collected by thofe who never, in my opinion, made a medicine 
in their lives.” Now tho’, ftriGtly as phyficians, the manual cqgm- 
pofition of medicines is not their province ; yet, as accomplifhed 
phyficians, they cannot confiftently be ignorant of the general 
principles 
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principles of pharmacy, nor of chemiftry : and we conceive out 
Author will not prevail on many competent Readers, to join im 
this very illiberal charge of ignorance, on fuch refpectable perfons 
as thefe compilers muft decently be prefumed. Of the Salt of 
Steel he very caninely growls out, * nothing more than green 
vitriol or copperas.’? But Dr. Lewis, to whom our Author is fo 
often and fo filently obliged, affirms, p. 301, * The falt of fteel 
is one of the moft efficacious preparations of this metal.’ 


It were not candid however to omit that our Author is fome- 
times difpofed to fhort intervals of indulgence; for after his 
‘not thinking there is any occafion for a {pirituous as well as 
fimple alexiterial water fiom the fame plants,’ he gracioully 
nods out at laft, ¢ It may however ftand.’ So that if he fhould 
not prove even a Licentiate in Phyfic, it is plain he has appointed 
himfelf a Licencer of Medicines. The compound Anifeed Water, 
he obferves, is very difagreeable. Dr. Lewistermsit, p. 381, a 
‘ very elegant Anifeed Water, the angelica feeds greatly improving 
‘ the favour of the anife.’ Of the Cardamom feed water our Li- 
cencer remarks, ¢ The greater part of the virtue of the cardamom 
feed is not extracted by diftillation with fpirit.’? But Dr. L. p. 382, 
calls this a grateful, cordial, carminative water, the cardamom feeds 
giving over, in this procefs, the whole of their flavour ;’ indeed 
he does not fay their whole virtue. They feem to agree however 
in preferring the fimple Pepper-mint water to the fpirituous, 
which, the Dr. fays, is not near fo ftrong of the herb, though 
diftilled from an equal quantity of it. But they differ, toto calo, 
about Viper-broth, which Dr. L. fays, p. 394, ‘ is avery nu- 
tritious and reftorative food, and, continued for a length of time, 
has fometimes done good in leprous and othemobftinate cuta- 
neous difeafes :> while our diatorial Author decides, © that it 
has no advantage over chicken- broth ; and that, from fuch me- 
dicines as thefe, phyfic has fallen into great difrepute.’? He gra- 
cioufly ratifies the Chalk and Mufk julaps juft in four words, 
* may be ftill continued.’ After having commended the fyrups 
of quinces, of lemon-juice, of mulberries, and very laconically 
confirmed the cautions of the college about making fyrup of 
diacodium [which feems to repeal his former edict about theit 
total ignorance of pharmacy ] he fays, * the Syrup of Sugar is the 
moft ufeful zz the whole.’ Neverthelefs he, immediately after, 
thus fubfcribes to that of Ginger, * A very good addition,’ and to 
Syrup of Violets, ¢ A very pretty one for children.” The Oxymel 
of Garlic he abfolutely profcribes, as ¢ too indelicate for any pre- 
{cription.” Of this however Dr. L. fays, * it is doubtlefs a me- 
dicine of confiderable efficacy, though very unpleafant.’ But 
perhaps our pharmaceutical Coryphceus cannot difpenfe with the 
flavour of a fhallot himfelf; and would not allow even a coughing 
Spaniard 
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Spaniard, in our raw phlegmatic winter, a little of this oxymel. 
Yet were a difagreeable tafte or {cent fufficient to expunge every 
fuch drug from the Materia Medica, what muft be done with 
aloes, afla-foetida, valerian, and many more very efficacious 
ones? His abhorrence of cummin feeds is nearly as great as that 
of garlick ; thefe good carminatives however may be fufficiently 
comforted with the approbation of the pigeons. He forbids fy- 
rup of buckthorn, except in glyfters, from the fame delicate 
principle; though Sydenham thought, in his younger days, he 
had found in it a fpecific for dropfies; and indeed in fuch a 
chronical difeafe, while the conftitution is ftill moderately athle- 
tic, it isnot withoutitsufe. Befides, de gu/tibus non eft difputan- 
dum. Of AEgyptiacum this Author [whom we do not chufe to 
affront with the ironical appellation of a Gentleman] fays, ra- 
ther more diffufively than ufual, ¢ This is a very inelegant pre- 
paration of little ufe and lefs virtue :’ fubjoining in Italics, ¢ onf 
fit for the phyfucians horfes heels, and for them provided, I fuppofe ? 
—But the poor horfes, as well as their proprietors, muft take 
a fmack of this Flagellator’s lafh ; though we may certainly term 
this cruel feverity, as Horace fays, Arugo mera, 


Having thus curforily reviewed full two thirds of this Res 
viewer's Addrefs, we have no doubt but our Medical Readers 
will think the foregoing {pecimen of it a very fufficient one. It 
is manifeft this Momus fat down with a profeffed purpofe to rail 
and reprehend as much as poilible; his interfperfed commenda- 
tion of fome articles being too probably intended to procure him- 
felf the character of an impartial eftimator, and thence to make 
his coarfe, inelegant, and frequently unwarrantable reflections 
fink the deeper... Certainly however, after the commendations 
he has here and there beftowed on a few of their prefcriptions 
(though fometimes fo exprefled, as to make his readers dubious 
whether they are ferious or ironical) it gives the College and the 
Public a right to enquire, who this individual Carper is, that 
hath thus erected himfelf into a Medical Inquifitor, a Cenfurer 
of Cenfors? If his real knowledge and merit are equivalent 
to what he aflumes, it muft redound to his honour to inform the 
world, where fuch an oracular fage is fituated ; and by what hu- 
man appellation he chufes to be dreaded hereafter. Neverthe- 
lefs, a majority of the gentlemen, whom he ftrains hard to de- 
preciate, may probably entertain a ftill le!s tormidable idea of 
his Galenical abilities than ourfelves ; and conclude, that a very 
moderate attention to all thefe documents, from an enemy, will 
fufficiently apprize them of the utmoft he can teach: except 
their utter filence, to his many animadverfions here, fhould 
provoke him to a f{peedy publication of that faultlefs, or incorrigi- 
ble Dilpenfatory, we may prefume he has long been meditating. 
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An Account of the firft Settlement, Laws, Form of Government, 
and Police of the Cefares, a People of South-America. In Nine 
Letters, from Mr. Vander Neck, one of the Senators of that 
Nation, to his Friend in Holland. With Notes by the Edi- 
tor. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Payne. 


HEN we confider how very fimple and obvious the 

ends of civil Government are, it feems ftrange that fo 
many various forms of policy fhould have been inftituted, and 
that fo few have approached any tolerable degree of perfec- 
tion, while the far greater part have been diametrically oppo- 
fite to what ought to have been the defign of their inftitution. 
But when we reflect on the baneful influence of the felfith af- 
fe&tions of mankind, we fhall not wonder, that the art of 
Government ftill remains in this deplorable ftate of imper- 


fection. 


It is not owing to the ignorance of Legiflators that good and 
equal laws were never inftituted in any State. But it arifes from 
wilful errors in the original frame of political conftitutions, or 
to accidental revolutions, which eftablifh an intereft in the Go- 
vernors, fupesor to, and diftin&t from, the intereft of the go- 
verned. 


At the firft inftitution of civil Governments, whether they are 
fuppofed to be eftablifhed by ufurpation or compa&; that is, in 
other words, whether they are defpotic or comparatively free, 
the intereft of the Rulers is the firft, or at Jeaft too much the 
principal object of policy. If they are founded on ufurpation, 
the Ufurper maintains by terror what he acquires by force: and 
thus fear, as Mountefquieu obferves, is the principle of defpot- 
ifm. If they are eftablifhed byxcompact, the people are apt to 
compliment the Magiftrate in whom they confide, with too great 
a fhare of power and influence. 


As it.is the nature of Power to be encroaching, the Rulers 
watch all opportunities, and take advantage of every circumftance, 
to extend their fway. Encroachments of this nature fometimes 
pafs in fiience, nay, perhaps, are countenanced by the public 
voice of a deluded multitude, till at length they are claimed as 
prerogatives, and confirmed as part of the conftitution, under 
the fanction of fevere penalties, 


Thus the generality of Governments feem to be founded on 
the reafoning of ‘Thrafymachus in Phato’s Republic, who there 
defines Juftice to be, —-** That which is for the intereft of the 


Superior.” 


When fuch fyftems, however, are once eftablifhed, various 
i caules, 
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caufes contribute totheirfupport. The prejudices of educatioy 
incline many to think that thofe regulations muft be juft and exs 
pedient which their g grandfires agreed to, and their fathers ap- 
proved. ‘The timidity of others, and their indifference towards 
public concerns, make them quietly fubmit to inftitutions which 
their judgments condemn. ‘hus men of philofophic tempers, 


cultivate the arts and fciences, leaving the wheels of govern- 


ment to the rotation of Chance. The ambition or avarice of 
another clafs, make it their intereft to uphold a partial fyftem, 
which affords them an ample and dangerous fcope of acting as 


petty tyrants, public plunderers, and oppreffors. 


‘Thefe circumftances ever have prevented, and it is to be fear- 
ed ever will prevent the eftablifhment of a fyftem of Govern- 
ment founded on the enlarged bafis of public welfare: and man- 
kind feem fo confcious of - obftacles againft fuch a benevolent 
plan, that they are ready to condemn every fcheme as Utopian, 
which propofes this glorious end for its object. Thus Plato, 
More, Harrington, and others, have been cenfured as vifioriary 
Projectors. But though, perhaps, there may be fome founda- 
tion for this reflection, yet their models afford many excellent 
regulations, worthy the attention of Legiflators. 


. 


We are glad, however, to find, that the ill-placed ridicule 
which has been caft on thefe fpeculative Politicians, does not 
deter others from publifhing fchemes for the improvement of ci- 
vil fociety : for we confider thefe Letters from Mr. Vander 
Neck inno other light than that of a new plan of Police, 


Whether there ever were fuch people as the Ceflares, or fuch 
a perfon as Mr, Vander Neck, is not material to the Reader. 
It is fufiicient, that fome excellent regulations are here of- 
fered, for improving the intereft and happine(s of fociety. And 
though weeannot fay, that many of them have the merit of no- 
velty” to recommend them, or that they are conveyed in a very 
elegant or ftriking manner, yet the Reader will find many pre- 
cepts in the fcience of Legiflation, which might be carried into 
practice, at leaft in fome of our newly-acquired Colonies. 


The Writer, in the firft Letter, gives the reafons which 
induced him and his friends to leave Holland, and fettle in 
an uninhabited country. ‘This detail is very flat and uninter- 
efting; and the fame may be faid of the far greater part of the 
fecond Letter. 


In the third Letter, we find the form of government they 
eftablifhed, confifting of a Governor, who is hereditary, and of 
Senators, who are chofen by the Citizens. We likewife meet 
with feveral objections againft Ariftocracy, Democracy, and 
Monarchy, which are worthy of notice. om 
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The following Letters relate more particularly to the laws 
concerning the refpective Magiftrates, and to the diftribution of 
property. But we choofe to feleét extra&ts, as a {pecimen of 
this work, from the feventh Letter; as the regulations therein 
contained, are of moft general import. 


« When any perfons attain to the age of twenty-one years, 
their fervice or apprenticefhip is diflolved. 


‘ The fame freedom extends alfo to evety married perfony 
though under that age, provided the marriage is with the con- 
fent of the Mafter or Miftrels. 


‘ No cock-fighting nor horfe-races, nor any thing that is 
contrary to the rules of humanity and deceney of manners, is 
allowed of among us, or that has the leaft tendency to render 
the mind cruel. And whoever treats his beaft with cruelty or 
barbarity, forfeits that animal to the public, and is farther tined 
according to the nature of the crime; for to treat the creatures 

which are in our power) with kindnefs, and while we make 
them fubfervient to our ule, to be pleafed with adding to their 
felicity, fhews a truly good and divine temper. 


© Whoever fhall endeavour to deftroy the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and the conftitution of the ftate; or difcover to our ene- 
mies the paflages which lead to our country, fhall’be put to 
death as a traytor, even though he were the Governor himfelf. 
Murder and adultery alfo are punifhed with death; unlefs it 
fhould appear in the laft cafe, that the guilty party was drawn 
into the commiffion of that crime, by the art and contrivance 
of the hufband and wife. And dill attempts to commit any of 
thefe crimes fhall be feverely punifhed with a fine and iimpri- 
fonment. 


¢ When any one is unable to pay his debts, his Creditors are 
to make an application to the proper InfpeGtors, who are care- 
fully to €xamine into the caufe of fuch a failure, and report it 
to the Senate, If the Senate finds it to rife from lofles; illnefs, 
Or unavoidable misfortuhes, his debts are to be difcharged out 
of the public ftock. But if he is found to be reduced by a cri- 
minal and faulty conduct, his goods are to be publicly fold to 
pay his debts, and he is farther to be punifhed for his ill beha- 


yiour,. 


‘ Whoever challenges another to figlit a ducl, ard whoever 
accepts of fuch a challenge, is not only to be fined and impri- 
‘foned for one year, but alfo to be turned out of their citizen- 
fhip, the firft for feven years, and the other for three ; and dur- 
ing the year of their jmprifonment, mutt ftand expofed to pub- 


lic fhame four times, for the fpace of one hour each time, at 
Rey. O&. 1764. rie out 
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our quarterly public meetings in the chief town. But if an 
one kills atiother in a duel, he is accounted guilty of wilful 
murder, and is punifhed with death. 


¢ All forts of fifh in the rivers, and all fowls, birds and ani- 
mals which are wild, are free for every one to take and kill, 
But the Senate has power to limit the feafons for fifhing, hunt- 
ing, and fhooting, and alfo the fize of the fifh, under which 


they ought not to be killed, that the game and fifhery be not 
deftroyed. 


© Whoever hurts or injures another, either in his perfon, 
houfe, goods, &c. through folly or careleflnefs, is obliged to 
make him fuch a fatisfaction and recompenfe, as the jury or fe- 
nate fhall determine. But if it is done defignedly, he muft 
make a full fatisfaction, and pay a fine alfo. And whoever 
mocks or affronts any one, merely on account of lamenefs, 
blindnefs, or any other natural infirmity, muft make a proper 
acknowlegement to the injured perfon for his offence. 


‘ As we live upon our own fmall eftates, with very little 
trade, no one can receive any ufury or intereft from another, 
for any money or goods lent to him; unlefs for good reafons, 
and with the confent of the fenate. 


© Whoever wilfully fpreads any lies or falfe reports of ano- 
ther, to injure his character and reputation, muft publicly afk 
his pardon, and pay a fine both to the perfon injured, and alfo 
to the public. And alfo if any one falfely afperfes another’s 
charaéter, only for want of prudence and better confideration, 
he fhall be punifhed as the jury or fenate fhall dire&t, that it 
may lead all perfons to a habit of caution upon fo very tender 
a point. 


¢ Since we are all brethren, and God has given to all mena 
natural right to liberty, we allow of no flavery among us: un- 
lefs a perfon forfeits his freedom by his crimes. 


© Whoever fteals any thing from another, or cheats or over- 
reaches him, muft make fome reftitution to the perfon, and 
pay a fine to the public. If the thief or cheat cannot be 
found, then the town or parifh muft make fuch a fatisfaGtion to 
the perfon for his lofs, as the Judges or Senate fhall determine. 


© The Senate is enjoined to eftablifh fumptuary laws, and care- 
fully to guard againft the firft introduction of all forts of luxury; 
and to prohibit all thofe arts and trades which minifter only to 
idlenefs and pride, and the unneceflary refinements and embel- 
lifhments of life, which are the certain fore-runners of the ruin 
of every State. And though it is very commendable to be neat 
and cleanly in our apparel, yet nothing is more contrary toa 
wile 
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Wifé and rafional condudt, than to lay out too much thought 
and expence upon it; and a frequent change of fafhions, fhews 
a vain and trifling mind. ‘The Senate have therefore regulated 
every one’s drefs, according to their age and fex: it is plain, 
decent, and becoming : but no diamonds or jewels, no gold or 
filver lace, or other finery, are allowed of; left pride and ya- 
nity, the love of fhew and pomp, fhould fteal in among us by 
imperceptible degrees. Only fools and ideots are obliged to 
wear fome gold, filver, or fine laces, to diftinguifh them from 
thofe of better fenfe. An effeminate fop or beau (being a dif+ 
grace to men) is to be fined and employed in the bettering houfe, 
in fome dirty and laborious public works: and the more cifectu- 
ally to curb the defires of the female fex, and keep them in due 
bounds in thefe particulars, it is decreed, that if they drefs 
above their rank, or contrary to the laws, they fhall not only 
be fined for it, but fhall be obliged to appear abroad for one 
year afterwards, in a drefs below their ftation, as a juft punifh- 
ment for their vanity and love of oftentation.’ 


The eighth and ninth Letters treat of the feveral employ 
ments of the inhabitants, which are fo regulated, as to prevent 
any from being poor, or in want, among them: and likewife give 
an account of the marriages among them, which they are encou- 
raged to contract very early: with feveral other particulars, 
which our limits will not allow us to take notice of, 


Though we cannot highly extol this work as a matter of 
compofition, yet we read it with pleafure, on account of the 
end propofed. Every man of humanity muft lament, when 
he confiders how many of his fellow-creatures are cruelly de- 
prived of every benefit for which civil Society was, or ought 


to have been, inftituted. 
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The Two Books of Apollonius Pergaeus, concerning Tangencies, as 
they have been reftored by Francifcus Vieta, and Marinus Ghetal- 
dus, With a Supplement.. By John Lawfon, B.D. 4to. 
2s. Whitton. 


Appus, in the preface to his feventh book of Mathema- 
tical Collections, mentions twelve analytical treatifes, of 
which very few of the originals have reached our hands, Euclid’s 
Data being the only piece compleat, tho’ we have fragments of 
fome others, particularly of the Conics of Apollonius. Several 
able Mathematicians have, therefore, laboured to fupply this 
lofs, from the account of them given by Pappus. The work 
before us isa tranflation of one of thofépieces, entitled de Tac- 
2 tionibus, 
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tionibus, as reftored by Vieta, under the name of Apollonius 
Gallus, and his defictenctes fupplied by Marinus Ghetaldus, 
We have taken the pains to compare this treatife with the orj- 

inal, and alfo with the abftract and tranflation of it in the 
est Mathematicus of Peter yy vol. I. pagegis, edit. 
Paris; and have the pleafure to find, that Mr. Lawfon has 
fhewn himfelf both a faithful Tranflator, and an able Geome- 
trician. But we could wifh he had added, in his Supplement, 
fome of the conftructions of the moderns, as many of the moft 
important problems concerning ‘Fangencies, are performed by 
them in a far more concife and elegant manner, than any to 
be met with in the works of the antients. 


Perhaps it will not be difagreeable to our mathematical Read- 
ers, if we add a fimple method by which many of thefe problems 
may be conftructed with the utmoft facility. 


Having two points given, B and D, and likewife a circle, 
whofe center is A, to defcribe another circle which fhall pafs 


through the given points, and touch the given circle. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Let D B be joined, and through thofe points defcribe a circle, 
cutting the given one in the two points E F; join thefe points 
with the right line EF. Produce E F and D B till they inter- 
fet, asin H. From H draw atangent, as H K, to the given 
circle. Then through the points D, B, K, defcribe the circle 


DKBL, which will touch the propofed circle in K. 




















DEMONSTRATION. 
EHXFH>=DHxBH, and EHXFH = HR, 
by 
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by the nature of the circle; therefore DH X BH = H K*5 
and confequently H K is a common tangent to the circles K E 
F, and D K B L, which paffes through the points D, K, B. 


B 





Philofophical Tranfaétions, Fc. Vol. LUI. Continued from ) 
Page 205. 


Papers in EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Art. 22. New Experiments in Eleétricity. By Mr. Ebenezer 
Kinnerfley. 


HESE experiments were made in Philadelphia, and 

communicated in a letter to Dr. Franklin. Some of them 
are well imagined, and others puerile* enough. Thofe which 
Mr. Kinnerfley effected by means of his newly-contrived elec- 
trical air-thermometer, are curious and interefting. ‘The in- 
ftrument itfelf alfo, is an ingenious contrivance for eftimating 
the force of electrical explofions; but, as we cannot give the 
Reader a defcription of it without the plate, we fhall content 
ourfelves with the following fpecimens of this Writer’s experi- 
ments and reafoning. 


Dr. Franklin, it feems, before his laft voyage to England, 
had fuggefted to Mr. Kinnerfley, that it would be worth trying, 
whether, by hanging a weight to the end of a piece of bra(s 
wire, and fending a great charge of electrical fire through it, 
the cohefion of the conftituent particles of the wire might not 
fo far relax, as that the weight would caufe a feparation. This 
experiment being tried, not only turned out as Dr. Franklin 
fuggefted, but the wire abfolutely became red-hot; and on a 
fecond charge was fairly melted; a circumftance, of which, 
Mr. Kinnerfley fays, neither he nor the Doétor had entertained 
the leaft fufpicion. 


That he might not be miftaken alfo, in the wire’s being atu- 
ally hot as well as red, he repeated the fame experiment on ano- 
ther piece of the fame wire encompafled with a goofe-quill filled 
with loofe grains of gun-powder ; which took fire as readily as 


* As for example, ‘ I formed acrofs of two pieces of wood of equal 
lengths, interfecting each other at right angles in the middle; hung it, 
horizontally, on acentral pin, and feta light horfe, with his rider, upon 
each extremity; whereupon, the whole being nicely balanced, and 
each courfer urged on by an eleétrifed point, inftead of a pair of fpurs, 
1 was entertained with an eleétrical horfe-race..———-A mighty pretty en- 
tertainment for a Philofopher truly ! : 
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if it had been touched with a red-hot poker. ‘Tinder, tied ta 
another piece of wire, alfo kindled by it: tho’ from a wire 
twice as big, no fuch effects could be produced. 


«Hence this Writer concludes, that lightning does not melt 
“metal by a cold fufion, as was formerly fuppofed*; but that 
when it paffes through the blade of a fword, if the quantity be 
not very great, it may heat the point fo as to melt it, while the 
broadeft and thickeft part may not be fenfibly warmer than be- 
fore. Tothis obfervation Mr, Kinnerfley adds feveral pertinent 
reflections on the effects of thunder-ftorms ; with the means of 
prefervation againft fuch awful and deftructive phenomena, 
The recent inftances we have had of thefe effects, and particu- 
larly on St. Bride’s church in Fleet-ftreet, may render the fol- 
lowing relation acceptable to fuch perfons as are defirous of 
taking thofe means of prevention, which have now for fome 
years been found, from experience, highly efficacious on the 
continent of North-America. 


As the fa& related ferves to corroborate the above experi- 
ment of Mr. Kinnerfley’s, we fhall give the whole in his own 
words, extracted from his letter to Dr. Franklin. 


¢ We had four houfes in this city, and a veflel at one of the 
wharfs, ftruck; and damaged, by lightning !aft fummer. One 
of the houfes was ftruck twice in the fame ftorm. But I have 
the pleafure to inform you, that your methad of preventing fuch 
terrible difafters, has, by a fact, which had like to have efcaped 
our knowlege, given a very convincing proof of its great uti- 
lity, and is now in higher repute with us than ever, 


¢ Hearing afew days ago, that Mr, William Weft, Mer- 
chant in this city, fufpected that the lightning, in one of the 
thunder-ftorms laft f{ummer, had pafled through the iron con- 
duftor, which he had provided for the fecurity of his houfe, I 
yaited on him, to enquire what ground he might have for fuch 
fufpicion, Mr, Weft informed me, that his family and neigh 
bouts were ail ftunned with a very terrible explofion, and that the 
flafh and crack were feen and heard at the fame inftant: whence 
he concluded, that the lightning muft have been very near ; and 
as na houfe in the neighbourhood had fuffered by it, that it muft 
have pafled through his conductor. Mr. White, his Clerk, 
told me, that he was fitting at the time by a window, about twa 
feet fiom the conductor, leaning againft the brick wall with 


* Mr. Kinnerfley, however, is not the firft who hath drawn this con- 
clufion of the emects of lightning. Dr. Knight hath made the fame 
reflecticn, in a paper inferted in the Philofophical Tranfa@tions, vol. 
LI. part |.—-Se2 Monthly Review, vol. XXL. page 102. 


which 
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which it was in contact; and that he felt a fmart fenfation, 
like an electrical fhock, in that part of his body which touched 
the wall. Mr. Weft farther informed me, that a perfon of un- 
doubted veracity aflured him, that, being in the door of an op- 
pofite houfe on the other fide of Water-ftreet, (which you know 
js but narrow) he faw the lightning diffufed over the pavement, 
which was then very wet with rain, to the diftance of two or 
three yards from the foot of the conductor. And that another 
perfon, of very good credit, told him, that he, being a few 
doors off, on the other fide of the ftreet, faw the lightning 
above, darting in fuch dire@ion, that it appeared to him to be 
dire&tly over that pointed rod. 


¢ Upon receiving this information, and being defirous of far- 
ther fatisfaction, there being no traces of the lightning to be 
difcovered in the conduétor, as far as we could examine it be- 
low, I propofed to Mr. Weft, our going to the top of the houfe, 


to examine the pointed rod; afluring him, thatif the igntning | 


had pafled through it, the point muft have been melted; and, 
to our great fatisfaction, we found it fo. This iron rod extend- 
ed in height about nine feet and a half above a ftack of chim- 
nies to which it was fixed; (but I fuppofe, three or four feet 
would have been fufficient).. It was fomewhat more than half 
an inch diameter in the thickeft part, and tapering to the upper 
end. The conductor, from the lower end of it to the earth, 
confifted of fquare iron nail-rods, not much above a quarter of 
an inch thick, connected together by interlinking joints. It ex- 
tended down the cedar roof to the eaves, and from thence down 
the wall of the houfe, four ftory and a half, to the pavement in 
Water-ftreet ; being faftned to the wall, in feveral places, by 
{mall iron hooks. “The lower end was fixed to a ring in the 
top of an iron ftake, that was driven about four or five feet into 
the ground. ‘The above-mentioned iron rod had a hole in the 
top of it, about two inches deep, wherein was inferted a brafs 
wire, about two lines thick, and when firft put there, about ten 
inches long, terminating in a very acute point; but now its 
whole length was no more than feven inches and a half, and the 
top very blunt. Some of the metal appears to be miffing; the 
flendereft part of the wire being, as I fufpect, confumed into 
{moke. But fome of it, where the wire was a little thicker, 
being only melted by the lightning, funk down while in a fluid 
fiat¢, and formed a rough irregular cap, lower on one fide than 
the other, round the upper end of what remained, and became 
intimately united therewith. 


* This was al! the damage that Mr. Weft fuftained by a ter- 
rible ftroke of lightning : A moft convincing proof of the great 
utility of this method of preventing its dreadful effects. Surely 
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it will now be thought as expedient to provide conduGors for 
the lightning as for the rain!” 


Art. 35. A Letter from Mr. George Edwards to Dr. Birch, con- 
cerning an Obfervation made by bim in Optics. 


This letter being fhort, and the obfervation contained in it 
fomewhat fingular, we fhall give it the Reader verbatim. 


¢ | having lately accidentally difcovered, that the fhadows of 
things floating in water, a little below its furface, are reflected 
from the air above the water, more ftrongly (to my apprehen- 
fion) than objects above the furface of the water are refleted 
from the water ; and, confequently, that fifhes playing beneath 
the furface of a ftill water, may fee their images diftinétly play- 
ing in the air, with this advantage over men, who view their 
faces in the water; for things inair, that are reflected from the 
water, muft have, when placed over the water, their dark or 
fhadowed fides reflected from it, which renders the images ob- 
fcure. On the contrary, the inhabitants of the waters have al- 
moft a hemifphere of light falling on their upper fides, which 
are the fides that are refleCtcd from the air, which confequently 
renders fuch images lighter, and more ftriking to the eye, than 
reflections of obfcured things in air, when reflected from the wa- 
ter. AsI have never heard of, or read, any account of this 
difcovery, I imagine it may be new: but you, Sir, in far more 
- extenfive reading, may be acquainted with fuch a difcovery. 
If fo, I acknowlege my ignorance of it; and afk pardon for 
giving you this trouble, and defire it may be laid afide; but, if 
it be thought worthy communicating to the Royal Society, I 
will be ready, in a very fimple and eafy manner, to demonftrate 
the truth of the above difcovery. I do not fee any ufe of this 
difcovery at prefent, more than an amufing fpeculation ; tho’, 
perhaps, when it is reconfidered by perfons fuperior to me in pe- 
netrating into the fecrets of Optics, fome real ufe may be made 
of it. 


Art. 51, Ratio conficiendi Nitrum in Podstia. Autore 
Wolf, M.D. 


This paper contains an account of the method of making 


Salt-petre in Poland; the procefs of which is particularly de- 
{cribed. 


Art. 54. 4 Letter from Mr, B. Wilfon to Mr. “pinus of 
Peterfourg. 

We have been fometimes unjuftly cenfured for fpeaking flight- 
ly of the abilities and Iabours of oyr modern Philofophers, as 
jf we intended, in checking the prefumption of fome forward 
and ignorant Experimentalitts, to depreciate the merit og utility 
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of experiments themfelves. Nothing, however, can be farther 
from the intention of the Monthly Reviewers; who are not 
quite fuch Novices in Phyfics, as not to know the importance 
of the practical, to the theoretical, part of fcience. It muft be 
owned, neverthelefs, that it is with a mixture of contempt and 
indignation, they are fo often obliged to attend to the futile rea- 
fonings, and inconclufive arguments, of mere Experiment- 
mongers. It is, indeed, pleafant enough, to fee the epithets 
learned, feientific, ingenious, &c. reciprocally beftowed on each 
other, by the feveral Academicians of Europe; when it is 
notorious, that a confiderable number of them can boaft no 
better title to the appellation of Philofophers, than the merit.af 
having made a few practical obfervations in Aftronomy, Mico- 
graphy, Meteorology, or Eledtricity. 
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The cafe however is very different with the truly ingenious 
Author of the letter before us, whofe penetration and fagacity 
in deducing rational conclufions from his experiments, is to be 
equalled only by his ingenuity and accuracy in making them. 
As to the fubject of this his letter to Mr. AEpinus, it is ex- 
tremely curious, relating to the very extraordinary phenomena 
obfervable in the Zourmalin ; but it will not admit of our mak- 
ing any abftract of it, fatisfactory to our Readers, 


MECHANICS, 


Art. 25. The Properties of the Mechanic Powers demonftrated, with 
fome Obfervatigns on the Methods that have been commonly ufed for 
that Purpofe. By Dr. Hugh Hamilton, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


In regard to propofitions, whofe truth is daily obvious to our 
fenfes, it is feldom that we give ourfelves the trouble to invefti- 
gate a {trict demonftration of them. This appears to have been 
the cafe, with refpect to the theory of Mechanic Powers, and 
particularly tothat of anEquilibrium. In treating of the theory 
of fciences, however, which are ftri€tly mathematical, the 
ftriéteft demonftration is requifite. Dr. Hamilton, therefore, 
hath, with a good deal of propriety, taken a review, in this 
article, of the feveral methods in which former Writers have de- 
duced the practical principles of mechanics from the laws of 
motion ; methods which, he obferves, being very different, it 
may reafonably be fuppofed, that no one hath been looked dpon 
as fatisfa€tory and unexceptiomable. ‘¢ The moft general and re- 
markable theorem in mechanics, fays the Door, certainly is this, 
** ‘That when two weights, by means of a machine, counter- 
poife each other, and are then made to move together, their 
quantities of motion will be equal.” .Now an equilibrium al- 
ways accompanying this equality of motions, bears fuch a re- 

: femblance 
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femblance to the cafe wherein two moving bodies ftop each 
other, when they meet together with equal quantities of mo. 
tion, that Dr. Wallis, and after him moft of the late Writers, 
have thought the caufe of an xquilibrium in the feveral ma- 
chines, might be immediately affigned: by faying, That, fince 
one body cannot produce in another a quantity of motion equal 
to its own, without lofing its own at the fame time; two heavy 
bodies, counteracting each other by means of a machine, muft 
continue at reft, when they are fo circumftanced that one can- 
not defcend, without caufing the other to afcend at the fame 
time, and with the fame quantity of motion; and _there- 
fore two heavy bodies in fuch cafes, muft always counterbalance 
each other. Now, this argument would be a juft one, if it 
could properly be faid, that the motion of the afcending body 
was produced by that of the defcending one: but, fince the 
bodies are fo connected, that one cannot poflibly begin to move 
before the other, I apprehend, that if the bodies are fuppofed 
to move, it cannot be faid that the motion of one is produced 
by that of the other: fince, whatever force is fuppofed to move 
one, it muft be the immediate caufe of motion in the other alfo; 
that is, both their motions muft be fimultaneous effects of the 
fame caufe, juft as if the two bodies were really but one. And 
therefore, if I was to fuppofe, in this cafe, that the fuperior 
weight of the heavier body (which may be in itfelf much more 
than able to fuftain the lighter) fhould overcome the weight of 
the lighter, and produce equal motions in both bodies; I do not 
think, that from thence I could be reduced to the abfurdity of 
fuppofing, that one body, by its motion, might produce in an- 
other, a motion equal to its own, and yet not lofe its own at 
the fame time. But thofe who argue from the equality of mo- 
tions on this occafion fay further, that, fince the two bodies mutt 
have equal motions when they do move, they muft have equal 
endeavours to move, even whilft they are at reft, and therefore 
thefe endeavours to mowe, being equal and contrary, muft de- 
ftroy each other, and the bodies muft continue at reft, and con- 
fequently ballance each other. In anfwer to this I muft obferve, 
that the abfolute force with which a heavy body endeavours to 
defcend from a ftate of reft, can only be proportionable to its 
weight ; and therefore I think it is neceflary that fome caufe 
fhould be affigned why (for inftance) the endeavour of one 
pound to defcend, fhall be equal to that of four pounds; and 
efpecially as the fulcrum on which both weights a, requires 
no greater force to fupport it than that of five pounds, 


¢ From thefe confiderations I infer, that the reafon why very 
unequal weights may ballance each other, fhould be affigned not 
from their having equal momenta when made to move together, 
, but 
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put by proving @ priort, without confidering their motions, that 
either the reaction of the frxed parts of the machine, or fome 
other caufe, fo far takes off from the weight of the heavier bo- 
dy, as to leave it only juft able to fupport the hghter.’ 


. The Door proceeds next to the examination of. the methods 
which Archimedes, Huygens, Sir Ifaac Newton, and Mac Lau- 
rin, have taken to demonftrate an equilibrium from the fimple 
properties of the lever: concerning all which methods, he ob- 
ferves, that they either take that for granted, which they are 
intended td prove, or are in other refpects defective, 


The poftulatum on which he founds his own proof, is the fol- 
Jowing ; which he conceives will be readily granted him. 


‘ If a force, fays he, be uniformly diffufed over a right line s 
that is, if an equal part of the force acts upon every point of 
the line, and if the whole force acts accordingly to one and the 
fame plane; this force will be fuftained, and the line kept in 
equilibrio,; by a fingle force applied to the middle point of the 
Jine, equal to the diffufed force, and acting in a contrary di- 
rection.’ 


To this poftulatum the Doétor adds, by way of lemma, that 
‘ If a right line be divided into two fegments, the diftances be« 
tween the middle of the wholeline, andthe middle points of the 
fezments, will be inverfely as the fegments. ‘This is felf-evi- 
dent when the fegments are equal; and, when they are unequal, 
then, fince half of the whole line is equal to half of the greater 
and half of the lefler fegment, it is plain that the diftance be- 
tween the middle'‘of the whole line and the middle of one feg- 
ment, muft be equal tohalf of theother fegment, fo that thefe 
diftances muft be to each other inverfely as the fegments.’ 


Hence the Doétor goes on to prove, that of three weights or 
forces, any two of which are (by the conftruction) to each 
other inverfely as their diftances from the third, will fuftain each 
oiher, and keep the line on which they a& in equilibrio. 


This is the firft and moft fimple cafe of the property of the 
lever; the Doétor proceeds, however, to explain fome others 
deducible from it; as alfo to mention fome well-known truths 
in Mechanics; which, he thinks, cannot be proved otherwile, 
than by deducing them from what he here demonftrates, 


Art, 29. A Methed of leffening the Quantity of Friétion in Engines, 
| By Keane Fitzgerald, Efq; 

The method here defcribed, is the common one of Fri&ion 
Wheels; by means of which, with another additional improve- 
ment, we are told, the fire-engine at York-building Water- 
works, 
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works, is now made to perform the fame fervice better in five 
hours, than ever it did before in fix. As to the method of ap- 
plying thefe wheels, and their ufe, they are generally known to 
Mechanics : the additional improvement above-mentioned, 
however, is not quite fo well known, and may be of ufe in 
other cafes as well as in that to which it is here applied. 


It is acommon errour in Millwrights, and other Mechanics, 
to place the axis on which a beam is hung or ballanced, under- 
neath the beam: by which means the center of motion is be- 
low the center of gravity of fuch beam; fo that, tho’ it will 
remain in an horizontal pofition when fo placed and equally ba- 
Janced, yet when it is made to incline to either fide, it will con- 
tinue to move on that fide till it becomes parallel] to the horizon, 
with the center of motion above the beam: ‘ for when either 
end is deprefled in the leaft degree, it becomes more diftant 
from the center of gravity*; and the oppofite end, which is 
raifed in proportion, is brought nearer to it, although both ends 
itil] continue equidiftant from the center of motion.’ 


Hence it is, that when the beam is of great weight, this me- 
thod of conftruétion is a great hindrance to the working of the 
machine; as was the cafe in the engine above-mentioned ; 
whole lever, with its arch-heads, weighed about ten tons ; the 
upper edge of it being about two fect nine inches above the cen- 
ter of the axis upon which itturned. ‘Thus, when it was placed 
in a horizontal pofition, it required but ninety three pounds and 
a half to overcome the refiftance from friction in the pivots; 
yet, when either end was deprefled four feet below the level, it 
required 534 pounds to be applied to the oppofite end to lift it 
up again: fo that a power equal to four hundred and forty pounds 
and a half was:required, on account of the center of gravity 


being fo much changed by the pofition of the axis underneath 
the beam. 


After having placed the axis, therefore, on the top of the 
beam, and applied the friction wheels to the pivots, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald obferves, that the lever, which * before required a power 
of ninety-five pounds to overcome the Jeaft refiftance from fric- 
tion, was as eafily effected by the application of three quarters 
of a pound; and the refiftance from friction oceafioned by a 
weight of fix tons, is of fo little confequence, that the lever 
may be fwung with a flight thread, and will continue in a ftate 
of vibration for feveral minutes, after.’ 


* Thefe are Mr. Fitzgerald's words ; but it is plain he meant, the 
point where the center of gravity refted, when the beam was in its ho- 
rizontal pofition, 
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The vifible effect, continues this Writer, with regard to the 
working of the engine, according to the moft exact obferva- 
tions by different perfons, both before and after thefe feveral al- 
terations were made, is, that it now makes eighteen ftrokes, at 
eight feet per ftroke, for fifteen that it ever made before, with 
the fame, or rather a fmaller, quantity of fue] ; and muft there- 
fore difcharge one-fixth more water in equal time; which con- 
fequently faves one-fixth of the fuel. But the effect is found 
{till greater, as to fupplying the tenants with water: the en- 
gine performing a greater fervice in this refpect in the propor- 
tion firft mentioned. Some part of this effeét, however, is im- 
puted to an improvement of the boiler; of the nature of which 
we are not informed. On the whole, this is a very fenfible and 
ufeful article, well worthy the careful perufal of all fuch as 
are concerned in the erection of fixed mechanical engines of any 
kind whatever. 

ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. 26. An account of fome fubterrancous apartments with Etruf- 
can infcriptions and paintings, difcovered at Civita Turchino, in 
Ital. By J. Wilcox Efquire. 


¢ Civita Turchino, about three miles to the north of Corne- 
to, is an hill of an oblong form, the fummit of which is almoft 
one continued plain. From the quantities of medals, intaglios, 
fragments of infcriptions, &c. that are occafionally found here, 
this is believed to be the very fpot, where the powerful and moft 
ancient city of Tarquinii once ftood: though at prefent it is 
only one continued field of corn. On the fouth-eaft fide of it 
runs the ridge of an hill, which unites it to Corneto. This 
ridge is at leaft three or four miles in length, and almoft entirely 
covered by feveral hundreds of artificial hillocks, which are 
called, by the inhabitants, Monti Roffi. About twelve of 
thefe hillocks have at different times been opened ; and in every 
one of them haye been found feveral fubterranean apartments cut 
out of the folid rock. Thefe apartments are of various forms 
and dimenfions: fome confift of a large outer room, and a 
fmall one within ; others of a fmall room at the firft entrance, 
and a larger one within: others are fupported by a column of 
‘the folid rock, left in the centre, with openings om every part, 
from twenty to thirty feet. “The entrance to them all is by a 
door about five feet in height, by two feet and an half in breadth. 

. Some of thefe have no other light but from the door, while 
others feem to have had a fmall light from above, through an 
hole of a pyramidical form. . Many of thefe apartments have an 
elevated part that runs all round the wall, being a part of the 
rock left for that purpofe. ‘The moveables found in thefe apart- 
“ments confift chiefly in Etrufcan vafes of various forms ; in feveral 
I | | indeed 
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indeed have been found fome plain farcophagi of ftone with bones 
in them. ‘The whole of thefe apartments are ftucco’d, and ore 
namented in various manners: fome indeed are plain; but 
others, particularly three, are richly adorned; having a double 
row of Etrufcan infcriptions running round the upper parts of 
the walls, and under it a kind of frieze of figures in painting : 
fome have an ornament under the figures, that feem to fupply 
the place of an architrave. There have been no ‘relievos in 
ftucco hitherto difcovered. ‘The paintings feem to bein frefco, 
and are in general in the fame {tile as thofe which are ufually feen 
on the Etrufcan vafes : though fome of them are much fuperior 
perhaps to any thing as yet feen of the Etrufcan art in painting. 
The paintings, though in general flight, are well conceived, and 
prove that the artift was capable of ‘producing things more ftudied 
and more finifhed: though in fuch a fubterranean fituation, al- 
moft void of light, where the delicacy of a finifhed work would 
have been in a great meafure thrown away ; thefe artifts (as the 
Romans did in their beft ages, when employed in fuch fepulchral 
works) have in general contented themfelves with flightly ex- 
prefling their thoughts. But among the immenfe number of 
thofe {ubterranean apartments which are yet unopened, it is to 
all appearance very probable that many and valuable paintings and 
infcriptions may be difcovered, fufficient to form a very enter- 
taining, and perhaps a very ufeful, work: a work which would 
doubtlefs intereft all the learned and curious world, not only as 
it may bring to light (if fuccefs attends this undertaking) many 
works of art, in times of fuch early and remote antiquity, but as 
perhaps it may alfo be the occafion of making fome confiderable 
difcoveries in the hiftory ofa nation, in itfelf very great, though, 
to the regret of all the learned world, at prefent almoft unknown. 
This great fcene of antiquities is almoft entirely unknown even 
in Italy. Mr. Jenkins, now refident at Rome, is the firft 
and only Englifhman who ever vifited it. 


Art.,28. Obfervations on twa ancient Roman Infcripticns difcevered 
at Netherby in Cumberland, By the Rev. Dr. ‘Taylor. 


The frft of the infcriptions here fpecified, was difcovered in 
the beginning of the prefent century ; the other in the year 1762. 
They both make mention of Marcus Aurelius Salvius, Tribune 
of the Cohors prima /Elia Hifpanorum Milliaria Equitata. 


Art. 34. Roman Infcriptions at Tunis in Africa, copied about the 
year 1730. By Dr. Carilos, a native of Madrid, then Phy- 
fician to the Dey of Tunis. 


Of thefe infcriptions it is impofible to give any abftract. 
Art. 45: 
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Art. 45. An attempt to explain a Punic Infcription, lately difcovered 
in the Ifland of Malta. By John Swinton, B. D. 


This infcription is the fame with that mentioned by the Abbé 
Barthelemy, in the fupplement to the Fournal des Seavans for 
December 1761; and from which he deduced a new Phcenician 
alphabet. Mr. Swinton differs in his conjeGtures from the Abbé 
Barthelemy and M. de Guignes ; who conceived the Pheenician 
alphabet to be almoft entirely Syriac. But as what is advanced 
on both fides on fo obfcure a fubjeét, is, probably, after all, but 
mere conjecture, we muft refer it entirely to the antiquarians. 


The Aftronomical and Mathematical Papers, will be confidered in 
our next, and conclude the Article. 
K~n-k 





INDEPENDENCE, a Poem. Addreffed to the Minority. By C. 
Churchill. 4to. 2s. 6d. Almon, &c. 


NDEPENDENCE is, indeed, a glorious theme! But what is 
Independence? This our Bard fhould have told us: but this 
is not to be difcovered from the poem before us. It is not our 
duty on this occafion, to define what it is; but we will venture 
to fay what it is not. Independence, then, is not the privilege 
of abufing a Lord, or of libelling a nation. It is not the privi- 
lege of fatirizing the vices of others, without blufhing to expofe 
our own. In few words, Independence is not the licence of 
faying and doing what we will, but rather, the power of faying 
and doing what we ought. The Stoics willteld us, and perhaps 
in this they are not wrong, that he only is truly independent, 
who is wife and virtuous. It matters not that we are free from 
the dominion of others; if we are not mafters of ourfelves, we 
are ftill dependent. 


But, our animated Bard laughs at thefe mufty precepts. His 
uide is uncontrouled Fancy. On he prefles towards the fummie 
of Parnaflus, (which, alas! he will never reach) and cares not 
whom or what he overturns inhis way. He writes as if he was 
independent of the rules of decency, the dictates of truth, the 
principles of juftice, the laws of his country—-and what, in a 
fon of Apollo, may be deemed ftill greater prefumption, he 
writes as if he was independent of the rules of poetry. A fa- 
vage kind of Independence this! And yet this is the Indepen- 
dence he claims. Hear him fpeak, we beg pardon! we mean, 
hear him fing, good Reader: 
Happy the Bard [tho’ few fuch Bards we find} 
Who, ’bove controulment, dares to {peak his ‘mind, 
Dares, unabafh’d, in every place appear-—— 
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As to the firtt line, it is evidently borrowed from an old head of 
a copy by which children are taught to write, and in the original 
ftands thus 


Happy the boy (tho’ few fuch boys we find) 
Who well liis writing, and his book, doth mind. 


But the fecond line of this couplet is much fuperior to. that of 
our Author; for *bove controulment, is certainly a moft aukward 
phrafe, and fucha one as the Compleat Penman would never have 
fuffered toefcape him. Thefentiment in the third quoted verfe, 
is truly admirable, and perfectly in character. 





Dares unabafh'd in every place appear ! 


It muft, fndoubtedly, be a peculiar happinefs to difcard all fenfe 
of fhame, .and to appear with unblufhing impudence in every 
place, and in every character, alike. Sucha Bard, we are told, 
is no lefs happy in difregarding all diftinctions of political fub- 
ordination, than he is in difcarding the blufhes of modefty ; and, 
confequently, 


When, fweeping forward with her peacock’s tail, 
Quality, in full plumage, paffes by ; 
He views her with a fix'd contemptuous eye. 


The image of the peacock’s tail, has a good effeé in this place ; 
but the paflage would have been infinitely heightened, had the 
Author, by way of contraft, given the Bard the reddening ho- 
nours of the turkey. 


atl 


But who are thofe who, we are told, 
Have bafely turn’d Apoftates, have debas'd 
Their dignity of office, have difgrac’d, 
Like Eli’s fons, the altars where they ftand, 
And caus’d their name to ftink thro’ all the land. 


An heavy charge this! and if there be fuch a man, who has 
bafely turned Apoftate! who has debas’d the dignity of his of- 
fice! who, like the Priefts the fons of Eli, has difgraced the 
altar before which he ftood—if there be fuch a man, and. fuch 
a Bard, it is, indeed, with the greateft propriety that he is faid 
to have caufed his name to ftink thro’ all the land. 


The elegance, the harmony, and eafe of the following verfes, 
page 3, are not, perhaps, to be equalled by any thing called 
verfe in the Englifh language : 

She gave them eyes, 
And they could fee—the gave them ears—they heard— 
The inftruments of ftirring, and they ftirr’d. 

Page 5, Can any thing in verfe be more elegant and harmo- 
nious than the ‘following couplet; when the Author fpeaks of 
the cafual honours of birth ? 
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Had Fortune on our getting chanc’d to fhine, 
Their birthright honours had been your's or mine. 


This is, indeed, to debafe the language of thofe Maids who 
pour the genuine firain. 





In the fame page we meet with the following marvellous com- 
parifon between a Bard and a Lord : 


‘ Obferve which word the people can digeft moft readily, 
¢ which goes to market beft, which gets moft credit, whether 
¢ men will truft a Bard, hecaufe they think he may be juft, Or 
¢ on a Lord will chufe to rifk their gains.” But what is this, 
Reader, youcry? Is it poetry? Cut it into lines of ten fyl- 
lables and try. Who goes tomarket bef? O beauty of elegance! 
O {weetnefs of harmony! Who goes to market heft? O glowing 
exertion! not of poetical, but of culinary fire ! 


Yet, amidft this vernacular inelegance, this vulgarity of fen- 
timent and diction, the following fcene of weighing a Lord 
againft a Bard, muft be allowed to poflefs an odd fpecies of | 
whimfical humour, which will make the Reader laugh from 
very different motives : | 


A Barp—A Lorv—let Reason take her fcales, 
And fairly weigh thofe words, fee which prevails, 
Which in the ballance lightly kicks the beam, 

And which, by finking, we the Victor deem. 


’Tis done, and Hermes, by command of Jove, 
Summons a fynod in the facred grove, 
Gods throng with Gods, to take their chairs on high, 
And fit in ftate, the fenate of the fky, 
Whilft, in a kind of parliament below, 
Men ftare at thofe above, and want to know 
What they’re tranfa¢iing; Reason takes her ftand 
Juft in the midit, a balance in her hand, 
Which o'er and o’er fhe tries, and finds it true; 
From either fide, conduéted full in view, 
A man comes forth, of figure ftrange and queer ; 
We now and thenfee fomething like them here. 


The Firft was meager, flimfy, void of ftrength, 
But Nature kindly had made up in length, 
What fhe in breadth denied; ere&t and proud, 
A head and fhoalders taller than the crowd, ' 
He deem’d them pygmiesall; loofe hung his fkin 
O’er his bare bones; his face fo very thin, 
So very narrow, and fo mach beat out, 
That Phyfiognomifts have made a doubt, 
Proportion loft, expreflion quite forgot, 
Whether it could be call’d a face or not ; 
At end of it howe’er, unblefs’d with beard, ) 
Some twenty fathom length of chinappear'd; 
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With legs, which we might well conceive that Fate 
Meant only to fupport a {pider’s weight ; 

Firmly he ftrove to tread, and with a ftride 

Which fhew’d at once his weaknefs and his pride, 
Shaking himfelf to pieces, feem’d to cry, 

Obferve, good people, how I fhake the fky. 


In his right hand a paper did he hold, 
On which, at large, in characters of gold, 
Diftin&, and plain for thofe who run to fee, 
Saint ArcH1IBALD had wrote L, O, R, D. 
‘This, with an air of fcorn, he from afar 
Twirl'd into Reason’s fcales, and on that bar, 
Which from his foul he hated, yet admir’d, 

uick turn’d his back, and as he came retir’d. 
The Judge to all around his name declar‘d ; 
Each Goddefs titter’d, each God laugh’d, Jove ftar’d, 
And the whole people cried, with one accord, 
Good Heaven blefs us all, is that a Lord! 


Such was the Firft—the Second was a man, 
Whom Nature built on quite a diff’rent plan ; 
A Bear, whom from the moment he was born, 
His dam defpis’d, and left unlick’d in {corn ; 

A Babel, which, the pow’r of art outdone, 
She could not finifh when fhe had begun ; 

An utter Chaos, outof which no might 

But that of God could ftrike one {park of light. 


Broad were his fhoulders, and from blade to blade 
AH might at full length have laid ; 
Vaft were his bones, his mufcles twifted ftrong, 
His face was fhort, but broader than ’twas long, 
His features, tho’ by Nature they were large, 
Contentment had contriv’d to overcharge 
And bury meaning, fave that we might {py 
Senfe low’ring on the penthoufe of his eye; 
His arms were two twin oaks, his legs fo ttout 
"That they might bear a manfion-houfe about, 
Nor were they, look but at his bedy there, 
Defign'd by Fate a much lefs weight to bear. 


O’er a brown Caffock, which had once been black, 
Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 
A fight moft ftrange, and aukward to behold 
He threw a covering of Blue and Gold. 

Juft at that time of life, when man by rule, 
‘Che Fop laid down, takes up the graver fuol, 
He ftarted up aFop, and, fond of fhew, 
Look’d like another Hercules turn’d Beau. 
A fubje&, met with only now and then, 
Much fitter {6r the peocil than the pen ; 
Hogarth would draw him (Envy mutt allow) 
E’en to the life, was Hogarth living now. 
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With fuch accoutrements, with fuch a form, 
Much like a porpoife juft before a ttorm, 
Onward he roll’d ; a laugh prevail’d around, 
E’en Jove was feen to fimper; at the found 
(Nor was the caufe unknown, for from his youth 
Himfelf he ftadicd by the glafs of Truth) 
He join’d their mirth, nor thall the Gods condemn, 
Tf, whilft they laugh’d at him, he laygh'd at them. 
Judge Reason view'd him with an eye of grace, 
Look’d thro’ his foul, and quite forgot his face, 
And, from his hand receiv’d, with fair regard 
Plac’d in her other fcale the name of Baro. 


Then (for fhe did as Judges ought todo, . 
She nothing of the cafe beforehand knew 
Nor with'd to know, ‘he never ftretch’d the laws, 
Nor, bafely to anticipate a caufe, 
Compell’d Sollicitors no longer free, 
To thew thofe bricfs fhe had no right to {ce) 
Then fhe with equal hand her fcales held out, 
Nor did the caufe one moment hang in doubt, 
She held her fcales out fair to public view ; 
The Lorn, as fparks fly upwards, upwards flew, 
More light than air, deceitful in the weight ; 
The Barb, preponderating, kept his flate: 
Reason approv'd, and with a voice, whofe found 
Shook earth, fhook heaven, on the cleareit ground 
Pronouncing for the Barbs a full decree, 
Cried—Thofe muit honour Them, who honour Me, 
They from this prefent day, where’er I reign, 
In their own right, precedence fhall obtain, 
Merit rules here; be it enough that Birth 
Intoxicates, and {ways, the fools of earth. 


Nor think that here, in hatred to a Lord, 
T’ve forg’d a tale, or alter’d a record; 
Search when you will (Iam not now in fport) 
You'll find it regifter’d in Re ason’s court. 


Envy itfelf muft {mile at the very jocular manner in which 
the Bard has here drawn his own picture. The pleafantry with 
which he laughs at himfelf, might half incline one to pardon 
the liberties he takes with others, did we not perceive Vanity 
and Arrogance peeping through the mafk of partial ridicule. 


Go on illuftrious Bard! thou art in the right road to Inde- 
pendence. Indulge the reigning depravity of tafte: get deeper 
{till in dirt ; the Half-crowns will wafh thee clean. tha ele- 
gance and harmony to others: in thefe /lirring Times, they 
will not procure thee Six-pence—-To ufe thy own phraicology, 


* They will nct go to Market.’ 
L, 84 R~- d. 
T 2 Churchill 
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Churchill Difiéted. A Poem. 4to. 1s. 6d. Nicoll. 






OULD we have imagined that Churchill fhould difeQ 
Churchill, we fhould have concluded, that he had here 


His perfon—all will know him by the print 
Hogarth has giv’n, with fuch arch meaning in't, 
His drunken attitude, his leering eyes, 

His bear-fkin, and his ftafF ftuck round with lies: 
He travels with a Trull he calls his wife, 

By him feduce’d to infamy for life : 

His Mufe bred up at Billingfgate, his Mufe 

A vixen Jade, inftructed to abufe; 

A vixen Jade, (but not to do her wrong) 

With wit, fkill, fpirit, all the pow’rs of fong: 
With Strumpet air, dreft in a negligée, 

A Proftitute each hour, for a fee. 





A Prieft—as void of decency as grace, 
No hypocritic varnifh on his face : 
In band and gown to brothels he repairs, 
There fins with Sinners, with the Swearer fwears, 
With Scoffers fcoffs, and fat in Scornex’s chair, 
Defies Damnation with determin’d air : 
This Heroe in impiety, behold 
In health, this Dare-devil fo brave and bold ; 
With the leaft illnefs he deje&ted lies, 
And all Hell flames before his coward eyes. 


Human—without one feeling for his kind, 
Without one feed of goodnefs in his mind, 
No not alittle one, the fmalleft grain, 

But all is vice, and vice of darkeft ftain. 
Intent on all he hates, to pour his rage, 
Refpeting neither merit, rank, nor age, 

His characters to his own manners fuits, 

A bear, exhibiting a thew of brutes. 

But devious {till from Satire’s moral plan, 

He makes a montter, whom God made a man, 
And while by flanders foul he courts applaufe, 
Appears the very Villain that he draws. 


Thus proceeds the diffeétion : 


The Surgeon now with fharp and fhining blade, 
Has o’er the trunk a crofs incifion made; 
This figfature perhaps, fo deeply giv’h, 
May prove his paffoort at the gates of heav'n; 


taken the incifion knife in his own hand.—The operation is 
perfectly in his own ftyle of execution, heavy and violent; and 
the difplay of the interior parts, indicates a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the fubject : 


The 
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The crofs baptifmal long by fin effac’d, 

And all its ghoitly workings quite difgrac’d,: 
This point to prieftly Cafuifts I refign, 

It is their province, and tis far from mine. 
They find the flomach fraught with acids keen, 
And of a moft enormous fize his fpleen ; 

The liver full of gall, and overfiowing ; 

To this his fharp fatiric vein is owing. 

Why is man doom’d to never-ending woe, 

For faults, which all from conftitution flow ! 
His guts they next unravel, fold by fold, 

And find the Coecum cramm’d with minted gold ; 
(The Doétor eyes the minted gold with glee, 
And claims it as his perquifite, or fee) 

But cannot, tho’ they fearch with double care, 
Difcover the leaft inch of Reétum there. 
Staunch as he feem’d, not found in either Kidney, 
Unlike the refolute, undaunted Sipney, 

Who felt the ftroke of Pow’r, his works tho’ lefs 
Seditious, nor committed to the Prefs. 

Can then fuch vile Incendiaries complain, 
Beneath the lenity of Georce's reign ? 


His Lungs, the bellows once of cival ftrife 
Themfelves inflam’d. His Heart, main fpring of life, 
Hard to callofity, tho’ fwoln with pride, 

Now both its Ventricles are open’d wide, 

Both Ventricles fit kennels for a pack 

Of hateful Hell-hounds, horrid all, and black: 
Hark! Nero leads the van. in {cent of blood, 
The reft pour thundering like a mighty flood ; 
Mad Zoilus foaming, by fharp Envy ftung, 
While bafe Therfites fpends his fnarling tongue ; 
Tarquin, curs’d caufe of many a female tear, 
And coward Drances babbling in the rear. 
Thick intermix’d with thefe, join in the chace 
The common-hunt, of the fame hellitfh race, 
Known by more modern names, which to rehearfe 
Would foul my page, and vilify my verfe. 

Their {peed unequal, their purfuit the fame, 
Freedom they cry, but Royalty their game. 


His Front well cas’d with brafs they ftrip with pain, 
Open his fkull, and find no want of brain. 
The Dura Mater, all in proper place, 
But can’t a fcrap of Pia Mater trace. 
They fearch each cell, and many find replete 
With fancy, humour, fpirit, fenfe, and wit; 
Of artful method, ftock indeed but fmall, 
And of Decorum, truly none at all. le 
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Sic patet Fanua Ditis! 
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Sermons on the following Subjeéts: 1. All the Works of God, in 
their natural State, beautiful and lovely, Sc. By the late Rev. 
James Duchal, D.D. Vols. IId and IIId. 8vo. 10s, 
W. johnfton. 


AVING, more than once, had occafion to deliver our 
fentiments concerning Dr. Duchal as a Writer, we fhall, 
without any farther introduétion, proceed to lay before our 
Readers an account of what is contained in the volumes now 


before us, 


Prefixed to the fecond volume, we have an Effay on the cha- 
racter of the Author, in an anonymous Letter to a Friend. 
The Letter-writer obferves, that in fo private a walk of life, 
and fo little diverfified, as that of Dr. Duchal, it is not to be 
expected, that incidents worth recording fhould have occurred. 
Adventures rarely mark the lives of wife and good men, he fays ; 
they hold on the noifelefs tenour of their way ; and ‘as feldom 
is true modefty the hero of its own tale. As to circumftances 
little entertaining, he tells us, he has neither lights nor curio- 
fity to enquire. 


Inftead, therefore, of a particular account of the Doétor’s 
birth, parentage, education, &c. the Reader will find in this 
Letter, what is much more inftructive and interefting, viz. his 
peculiar features, the diltinguifhing parts of his character clearly 
marked by one, who fays, he, had accefs to know -him inti- 
mately.--He fets out with fome general reflections, which, in 
our opinion, are pertinent and judicious, 


© It were to be wifhed, fays he, that a fair hearing could be 
procured for obfcure and humble worth ; where more is meant 
than commonly meets the ear and eye ; but it is no eafy matter 
to bring out to light the hidden graces of the heart; even the 
lines of a fine and delicate face are not eafily hit off. Simplicity 
of manners, difciplin’d paffions, moving in a fort of ftill life, 
and in a narrow {phere, are not glaring enough to attra the 
popular eye. As few have the powers to exprefs, perhaps, 
not many have tafte to difcern the mild and retired beauties. Yet 
the humble virtucs are moft truly fuch; they are moft v-feful in 
common life; all are called to the practice of them; and they 
are moft imitable. Few are born to figure on the public ftage ; 
and it is often feen that rude undifciplin’d abilities, and paffions, 
moft ftrongly rouze attention ; for nature’s fhoots are moft luxu- 
riant. Suc§ characters are generally ftruck off at a heat, from 
the coll:fion of itrong powers, and fortunate conjunctures, Ard, 
at beft, mere elevation of place, boldnefs of {pirit, and force of 
genius, produce themfelves into light, rather as objects of un- 
difcerning 
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difcerning applaufe, than of imitation. Indeed, charaters of 
this caft often produce a very bad effect: the moral eye is dazzled 
by the, falfe luttre of fpecious qualities; not to fay, by flagrant 
enormities, drefled out in’the {poils of virtue; thus debauching 
the fenfe of right, and proftituting the rewards of true worth, to 
the fervice of vice—Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile: and thus, 
modeft retired virtue, in the vale of life is ftill mére obfcured, 
by the fplendour of folly in high place. Such virtue may,’ in- 


deed, refemble the dawning light, which fhines more and more » 


to the fullnefs of day ; but from thofe whofe fenfes are not ex- 


ercifed to difcern, it will attract little regard ; thedding only a’ 
mild and gentle ray, amidft the fhades of obfcurity. The: 


fhewy, the fuperficial, the glaring, have always, and ftill will 
draw the many to wonder. In truth, many are the mifhapen 
and mif(chievous beafts the world has wondered after; while 
the plain, the folid, the natural, lye little noticed. For thefe 
Fame feldom founds her trumpet: however, fhe is too puiflant 
a perfonage to be arrefted in her courfe by us: common fame 


founds, and common fenfeis filent: and, in the prefent ftate of: 


things, there may poflibly be more reafons for this than our phi- 


lofophy wots of. . 


© Now, my friend, in fo hopelefs a cafe, were it not the wifer 
way, to let every man’s own works praile him? If, for in- 
ftance, his friends produce him as a Writer; why, let the im- 
partial public reward him, according to fuch his works. What 
need of fufpected panegyric ? and not unjuftly fufpected in mo- 
dern praétice; for what happens? An admired friend is no 


more; when, inftantly, fond affection {natches up the pencil, 


and all is one blaze of light, with fcarce a fhade, or variety of 
lines, to give diftinction. But furely, thus to mix up almoft all 
the virtues, and in the higheft degree, with fcarce one trace of 
defeé&t, or human infirmity, is neither todraw, nor colour after 
the life. ‘This isnot to give the portrait of a man, but the 
Poet’s perfec? manfier, which the world ne'er faw ;—or, on the 
contrary, if malevolence conduct the work, the Roman Satir- 
ift’s {till more enormous monfter, redeemed from vice by no one 
virtue. Credulity itfelf will revolt at fuch outrage againft all 
truth of character; as beyond the powers of humanity, either 
to exemplify or to imitate, Doubt will either queftion the ex- 
iftence of the perfect pattern, or, looking up to fuch fublime 
heighths of virtue, will ftrain the powers; and defpair of at- 
tainment, will extinguifh all ardour of imitation. There ‘ap- 
pears to be a natural tone of the\powers, beyond which the pur- 
fuit of virtue itfelf may incur the imputation of folly. For 
truth’s fake then, and for example’s fake, it were better not to fet 
the mark to be aimed at too far out of reach, It feems fafer for 
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eath perfon, without violent efforts, to hold on the even tenour 
of his own way; in the Poet’s manner, addreffing his fellow- 


candidates—Quod fi ceffas, aut firenuus anteis, nec tardum operior, 
nec pracedentibus tnfio. 


* But it, may be faid, what fhould difcourage, or rather not 
provoke emulation, in a life of eafy, modeft, unaffected goodnefs ; 
and acting in an humble private ftation? Should not parity of 
circumftances, and apparently equal advantages, with thofe who, 
by a patient continuance in well-doing, have already finifhed 
theircourfe, naturally ftimulate others, to ftrain every nerve in 
the race of virtue? more efpecially, as the fame immortal wreath. 
of glory fhall crown equal ardour anid perfeverance, though with 
unequal powers. Be it fo: ftill here is the difficulty, like our 
late friend, to hold on this fame unremitting tenour of virtue, 
ftedfaft to the end—unfeduced, like him, by the allurements of 
fight and fenfe; by temptations from within, and from without ; 
by the current of fafhion and example; unfwayed by popular 
Opinion, and the falfe maxims of the many; untefrified too, 
to encounter difficulties, dangers, pains, lofles, and even oblo-. 
quy and reproach, in fupport of the caufe of truth and good-. 
ne{s—unfeen, unapplauded, unreluctant, to fubmit to fevere 
trial of virtue, of felf-difcipline, “and felf-denial, for the tefti- 
mony of a good confcience, and the approbation of the fupreme 
fudge of mefit!’ No doubt, an approving heart, and the at- 
<efation of him. who is greater than the heart, is the nobleft re- 
ward of virtue, fat beyond the acclaim of men and angels : but, 
is it eafy thus not to confult.with flefh and blood; with unwea- 
» xied patience to continue ftedfaft and immoveable; to live not 
by fight, but by faith? Is not this true heroifm, in whatever 
condition’ of life? Does it not approach to the fummit of 
Chriftiah perfe&ion? , It furély fuppofes the fulleft conviétion 
of all the leading principles of religion; the warmeft attach- 
ment of heait to them; and an ‘invincible firmnefs of fpirit. 
Such is the hidden mah of the. heart; fuch is modeft retired 
worth! . Befides fuch worth is often affociated with a ftate of 
life, ‘with circuniftances, which ‘deprefs and obfcure it; it na- 
furally courts retirement; carelefs, perhaps impatient of ap- 
plaufe. Wiiy then obtrude it on the public eye; or draw it 
into the common haunts of men?—of men, either loft in a 
whirl of vanity, or engroffed by the more fpecious purfuits of 


life ? 5 


< Such, however, it muft yet .be owned, is. the force of ge- 
nuine goodnefs, that, where there is any fenfibility remaining, 
any thing untifon to it, in the mind of the obferver, it will com- 
mand refpe&t. Even the retainers to vice, if not quite loft to 
the ingenuous fentiments of nature, do homage to it. Let but 
the 
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the living form of undiffembled goodnefs arreft the attention of ° 
the gay, the diffipated, the pleafurable, and they will, for the 
time, revere it’: furely, a 9 Saar tated teftimony in its fa~* 
vour. Afterall, whatever Declaimers may fuggeftof times and ° 
manners, they are not yet fo- degenerate, as that true wifdom ° 
need fhun all the reforts of men, of fear an ill ‘récéption. "OF 

this our friend was a remarkable inftance; whofe mode wnaf=> 
fuming worth attracted the efteem of*perfons of rank, and fi-' 
gure in life; a diftin€tion which did no lefs honour to thofe who’ 
conferred, than to him who received it. How is it then, that® 
thofe who fhould ftand foremoft in the train of virtue,"are fo: 
much banifhed from the commerce of the fafhi@hable world ?= 
On the one hand, grimace, and ai’ illiberal forbidding manner; 
has belied the fair form of virtue : on the other, levity, and an un” 
refifting fupplenefs, which’ may be molded into any fhape, is an 

extreme, perhaps, of worfe confequence to religion ; as ‘it ap+' 
proaches to libertinifm, is more expofed to view; and in cha-’ 
racters fet up as examples to others: Be both. thefe extremes 

avoided; Jet virtue aflume her own native form, her. eafy graces, 
ful dignity.of manner; and all will be well, But of this, per~ 
haps, fomething too much.; as it may:not be thought a text fig, 
for lay-handling. . don 


“ It is in itfelf, and to my purpofe, far miore agreeable to con- 
template our late friend, as- a fair pattern Of the ‘golden mean 
above-mentioned. And I fhall be much pleafed'to find you, 
and other judges in this: moral painting, who knew ‘the origi- 
nal, recognizing -the refemblance, though "but imperfect, be~ 
tween it and this unfinifhed fketch.— How fweetly united in him, 
the foft, the gentle, ‘the fympathetic ; with the frm, the grave; 
and the manly? -and fure it is no mean point of wifdom, té 
harmonize’ thefe often jarring elethents. ‘T’e win-one’s way ‘ta 
the heart, for honeft purpoles, by mild addrefs, ‘and the arts of 
perfuafion, hiding the authority of the Advifer, ‘in'the kind rée- 
monftranees of the friend, was eminently ‘+his‘talent.- Indeed, 
his natural modefty and referve, perhaps to’ an excels, feldom 
aflumed the feverity of rebuke, unlefs-extorted in'vindication of 
truth and right; when he never failed to exert' himfelf—Virtutis 
vere ci/los rigidufque fatelles; incapable, from cowardife, or 
mean views, to defert the poft of virtue; or, where the ftill 
voice of reafon could be heard, of adding even the fandction of 
filence to what he thought was wrong.’ 


The Letter-writer goes 6n to obferve, that particular charac- 
ters appear eminently diftinguifhed, by particular virtues and 
talents; that natural complexion, habit, education, profeffion, 
many complicated circumitances, bring out, with various de 
grees of ftrength, the various powers of head and heart; that 
through 
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through all thefe, the original caft of genius will predominate, 
and the ruling principle itrongly mark the general character. 
Now, it is the feizing this characteriftic diftin@tive mark, we 
are told, and producing it to light, which reflects the true image 
of the individual ; if this is omitted, or unfkilfully taken off, 
the particular man is loft, in the vague refemblance of the fpe- 
cies at large. However, this individuating principle itfelf, is 
not always obvious: it may not be called out by any correfpond- 
ing fcene of action ; it may go on to opcrate uniformly through 
a fil recurring famenefs of lite ; like an equable motion proceed- 
ing from the fame continued impulfe. This is often the cafe in 
a private ftation ; where the fame offices proceed in the fame 
tenour; and yefterday, to-day, and to-morrow, are of the fame 
colour. ‘The whole piece may be excellent: the character fo 
fituated, may exemplify the moft ufeful, the moft amiable vir- 
tues; the virtues of the good Citizen, of the faithful Friend, of 
the eminently pious, diligent, and fkilful Teacher of religion. 


¢ How applicable is all this, continues the Letter-writer, to 
the Author of the following Difcourfes? How entirely devoted 
his life to the zealous difcharge of the duties of his profeffion, 
thofe who knew him beft can witnefs—The whole man, his 


foul, his heart, was in his bufinefs as a Minifter of the Chrif-: 


tian religion! Warm and unbiafled in his attachment to the 


caufe of truth and liberty; to promote thefe, was devoted a: 


fpirit of refearch, manly and liberal ; and which, no very com- 
myon appearance perhaps grew with his growing years. - He was 
utterly averfe from that imperious, narrow, . bigotted fpirit, 
which has wrought fuch mighty mifchief in the Chriftian world, 
to the reproach of religion itfelf, and which one knows not 
whether it has more debafed the underftanding, or corrupted the 
principles and affections of the human heart. It was from a 
deep conviction of the great truths of religion, a conviction the 
refult of moft impartial enquiry, from the powers of Chriftianity 
ftrongly felt, from a heart penetrated with a fenfe of duty in 
difcharging the offices of the facred function, and the honour 
of approving his zeal and fidelity to his Lord and Matfter. 
From thefe was his conduct animated to fuch unwearied dili- 
gence; hence was he inftant in feafon, out of feafon, fervent 
in fpirit, ferving his God. 





‘ Indeed, anindefatigable induftry appears to have been a pe- 
culiar diftinction of this excellent man; and a moft important 
diftinétion itis! For it will be found, that in the various of- 
fices of life, we fall fhort, not fo much for want of talents, as 
from indolence and want of activity. We readily feem ta yield 
the pre-eminence, in point of ability, to the perfon wha far ex- 
cels us in moral and religious attainments ; little, perhaps, fuf- 
pecting, 
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pecting, that our floth and want of exertion are then obliquel 
making their own apology. -You'know it was an eflential article © 
in the character of an eminent Roman, that he was vir induf- 
trius, an induftrious man: and I am perfuaded it will be found, 
that fuperior eminence is oftener the fruit of this plain virtue, 
than of fuperior abilities. However, fuccefsful induftry fup- 
pofes the powers and energy of mind properly pointed to the 
courfe of life, as well as unbiafled, and unobftru€ted, by the 
counterworking of oppofite forces.—Hence the apoftolic pre- 
cept, of laying afide every weight, and the fin that moft eafily 
befets us. . 


‘ But, in proof of our friend’s moft exemplary induftry, a point 
highly deferving particular notice, as in agreat meafure imitable 
by ail and productive of the beft effects, let it be confidered, 
that after a vigorous application in early youth, to fit himfelf 
for that reputable courfe of life he had chofen, and after having 
made honourable progrefs in it, acquitted himfelf of all its du- 
tics with moft confcientious zeal—at the fame time, by diligent 
fiudy, and a fingular patience of labour, which is a capital 
point, having laid up not only an uncommon ftock of ufeful 
knowlege and learning, but, which isa more immediate necef- 
fary of theological life, of fermons alfo, one may fay, more 
than fufficient to have equipped moft modern Divines for life.— 
Yet, all this, notwithftanding, on being chofen to fucceed the 
Jate Mr. Abernethy, in the Proteftant diflenting congregation 
of Wood-ftreet, Dublin, though now paft the meridian of life, 
of a valetudinary habit of body, and in circumftances which, 
from change of place, might have tempted the love of eafe to 
abate the ardour of application—He, on the contrary, began, 
as it were, his career anew, not availing himfelf of the rich 
treafure before laid up, in the way of writing, but forgetting, 
as St. Paul fpeaks, the things that were behind, he alfo prefled 
forward for the prize that awaits a patient continuance in well- 
doing; infomuch, that amidft daily avocations, during a courfe 
of twenty years which he furvived from his firft fettlement in 
Dublin, he compofed and wrote Sermons to an amount almoft 
beyond belief, perhaps fcarcely to be paralelled; more, it ap- 
pears on the beft computation, than feven hundred. So ftrik- 
ing an inftance, fo late in life, of renewed, one may fay, of ob- 
ftinate labour, is furely worth recording. It will doubtlefs be 
matter of wonder to many, and to fome, it is to be hoped, of 
generous emulation. His manner alfo of compofing Sermons 
deferves notice, perhaps the imitation of all not incapable of it, 
who would wifh to ftrengthen memory by vigorous exercife, 
znd to acquire a contemplative habit. By continued praétice the 
Doctor had arrived at a facility of digefting, and laying up in 
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his mind, the whole of a Difcourfe; infomuch, -that he not 
unfrequently transferred. it upon paper, unlefs broke in upon, 
at one fitting; without hefitation, and with more than the rapi- 
dity of almoft any mere Tranfcriber. His thoughtful turn of 
mind, and his parfimony of time,, probably led him into this 
track: cettainiit is, he much, but modeftly, recommended the 
practice from his own experience. Whether one is mafter of 
his time, or even otherwife, ftill a much greater portion of 
it daily runs to wafte than can well be apprehended, without 
entering into a detail of particuldrs. ‘Thefe precious moments 
are generally diffipated without regret, in the fuppofed neceflary 
ratifications,or amufements of lite; not to reckon the ereater 
acrifices of time made to indolence, or to impertinent a ivity ; 
for which, perhaps, we charge ourfelves as criminal. The ac- 
uftomed daily round which fills up life, at the time eafily jufti- 
fies itfelf, and it is only on’ bringing longer periods to a fair ac- 
count, that we become properly fenfible of the mighty blank 
{paces, and of the irreparable lofs incurred. Here, as in many 
other things, our friend’s condué&t was moft worthy of imita- 
ion. It was his frugality of time, his redeeming every paffing 
moment almoft, which enabled him to crowd fo much work in- 
to fo fhort a period. Perhaps no man had lefs reafon, in any 


fenfe, to.fay with the Roman Emperor, ** My friends, I have 
Joft a day!” | 


‘ I juft mentioned above, the Doctor’s frequent avocations 
in the way of his profeffion. In truth, wherever the diftreffed, 
the difconfolate, the neceffitous, the fick, demanded his pre- 
fence, there was he. In fuch offices of mercy and humanity, 
he furely ‘laboured more abundantly than you all. Befide the 
occafions of miniftering relief, which his compaffionate heart 
fought out, multitudes of all forts, as well as thofe under his 
immediate ‘care, applied to him; for, without partial regards 
himfelf, »he was loved by all; and fuffering of any fort, which 
che could .any way alleviate,: was to him an irrefiftible call— 
Was any hungry, or thirfty, or a ftranger, or naked, or fick, 
or in prifen, and he did not minifter relief, when in his power ? 
All this: was in him the moremeritorious, as it broke in upon 
his natural love of retirement, of reading, of writing, which 
he not only gave up to the focial active duties of life, but, in- 
deed, his eafe, his health: he was much in the wretched habi- 
tations of poverty and difeafe. At all times regardlefs of the 
inclemency of the feafon, and the obftruction of crowded ttreets, 
-he went about doing good. No man ever reduced to practice 
more thoroughly the Philofopher’s juft decifion, that where the 
calls of public or private virtue clafh with learned eafe and re- 
tirement, the latter fhould be inftantly abandoned; but how 
. dificult 
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dificult this piece of felf-denial, common practice abundantly 
fhews !’ | . 


Such unwearied diligence in his vocation may well account, 
we are told, for fo much work done in it; and fhould alfo be a 
powerful incentive to others, to flir up every gift that is in them; 
the rather, as it does not appear that the Dotor’s pre-eminence 
lay in the poffeffion of natural powers much beyond the com- 
mon rate of men, fo much as in the culture and application of 
them; and in the vigour they derived from the affiftance of a 
good heart. Now, as thefe advantages are attainable by all 
who are not wanting to themfelves, by all who fecl that beft 
ambition, of being good Stewards of the manifold grace of 
God, this excellent man’s character and conduct may, with 
great propriety, be fet forth as a pattern of imitation to others ; 
the only valuable end, indeed, of fuch exhibitions. 


The Doétor’s early education, we are told, was under the 
direction of an uncle, a venerable and learned man, as the times 
then were: his preparatory ftudies were greatly affifted by the 
wife counfels of a man now generally known, and juftly ad- 
mired, the late Reverend Mr. Abernethy; he afterwards finifh- 
ed his courfe of ftudy at the univerfity of Glafgow, which, in 
teftimony of regard to his merit, conferred on him the degree of 
Doétor in Divinity. He refided at Cambridge during the {pace 
of ten or eleven years, not as a Difciple, but as the Paftor of a 
fmall congregation ; and during that time laid in an uncommon 
fund of ufeful knowlege. 


His tafte, in what is called polite learning, was correct and 
elegant: his fkill in the languages of Greece and Rome, gave 
him eafy accefs to their fineft Writers, whom he converfed with 
to the laft, when the duties of his profeffion permitted, and en- 
tered, with the fpirit of true criticifm, into their numberlefs 
beauties. | 


‘ As to the following Difcourfes, fays the Letter-writer, they 
are almoft taken at a venture, from the mighty mafs above-men- 
tioned; becaufe fuch a vein of ftrong manly fenfe, and of ra- 
tional piety, runs through the whole, .as made it difficult to find 
any principle of felection. They areall the firft flow of thought, 
fometimes, as before obferved, committed to paper at one fit- 
ting, and without any view to the prefs, or public at large. 
None of them appear to have been written a new, or at all re- 
vifed by the Author, and, therefore, may be fuppofed very much 
alike, unlefs where a more interefting fubje&t, or amore happy . 
hour of compofing, may have made a difference. Without 
doubt they had appeared to greater advantage in his own finifh- 
ing; but bis fervent zeal to do zood ; to keep awake by variety 
the 
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the attention of his audience, and his modefty, which confined 
his views to that purpofe, prevented his own fele&tion and re- 
vifal of any, except one volume on the prefumptive arguments 
in favour of the Chriftian religion, which were rather given u 
to the importunity of his friends, than by himfelf deftined for 
publication. It will not then be thought ftrange, if our Au- 
thor’s Difcourfes fhould not bear a critical examen with regard 
to the minutiz of compofition ; more important matters engag- 
ed his attention; nor was fame, as a Writer, by any means 
his aim.” 

Having given our Readers a fhort fketch of Dr. Duchal’s 
charaéter, we now proceed to his Sermons. In the firft Dif- 
courfe of the fecond volume, he fhews, that Nature, in all its 
productions, when free from diftemper, and in a proper ftate, is 
beautiful and lovely; in its animal productions, full of life, full 
ef pleafure and enjoyment: that thisis the cafe, ina particular 
manner, with refpect to mankind when in a right moral ftate, 
as the reverfe is true, when in a ftate of depravity. What he 
principally infifts upon, is the unaccountable folly and abfurdity 
of thofe who are in queft of happinefs in the ways of fin and 
unrighteoufnefs, which are a direct contradiGtion to nature, 
tend to ruin the excellencies of it, and put it entirely out of its 
courfe. He fhews, that human nature, when arrayed in the 
robes of purity and righteoufnefs, when enriched with holy and 
worthy difpofitions, when full of generous and liberal fenti- 
‘ments, of love to God and benevolence to men, is an excellent 
and lovely form, and worthy its glorious Author. 


In the fecond Sermon he explains and illuftrates thefe words~ 
Ephef. iii. 19. That ye might be filled with all the fullnefs of God. 
The practical obfervation he makes on this fubjeét is, that we 
ought with great care to cultivate devout affections, and apply 
ourfelves to thofe exercifes by which an intercourfe with heaven, 
and fellowfhip with God, are maintained. What he advances 
on this head, is very juft and rational, and deferves the atten- 
tive confideration of thofe who think that the whole of religion 
confifts in probity of mind, in good difpofitions and behaviour 
towards our neighbours; that where thefe are found, religious 
exercifes are but little if at all ufeful; and that a conftant and 
ferious application to them, is really fuperftitious. He concludes 
this Sermon with the following words 


‘ It has often occurred to my thoughts on this fubject, how 
much pleafure men take in converfing with each other, where 
there is hearty love and friendfhip. Every face is-chearful, and 
the heart is glad; the hours pafs infenfibly ; and the entertain- 
ment, as it is natural and innocent, fo it is really one of the 
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principal in human life. And where is it feen, that men of fo- 
cial fpirits need incentives to this focial intercourfe? How na- 
turally does a man run into the company and converfation of his 
dear friends? Now what is this owing to, but]love? Aman, 
indeed, goes with reluctance into company which. he diflikes. 
And is not the reverfe equally true; that, in fact, aman mutt 
diflike that company which he feldom or never affociates with ? 
‘How obvioufly applicable this, to the fubject of our converfe 
with God! &c.’ 


The neceflity of giving the heart to wifdom; the power the 
mind has over its affe&tions ; and the means by which it may raife 
and regulate them, is the fubjec&t of the third Sermon, In the 
fourth, fifth, and fixth, the Doétor difcourfes from thofe words 
—Pfalm xxxili. 15.—He fafbioneth their hearts alike—He fhews, 
in the fourth, that as mankind are formed alike, with refpe& to 
thofe powers and affe@tions which are effential to human nature ; 
fo there is an infinite diverfity amongft individuals, in many 
other refpeéts, and which are of very great importance. , From 
this reprefentation of the ftate of human nature as we now fee 
it, he draws feveral pertinent and juft obfervations, which, if 
duly attended to, will make us pleafed with our ftate as men, 
thankful to our gracious Creator, fatisfied with his adminiftra- 
tion, and greatly tend to fecure us from the pains of envy at 
thofe who are in fuperior ftations, or have fuperior abilities ; 
and from all difpofition to murmur againft him, who, for wife 
purpofes, has appointed all fuch diftinctions, \ 


He goes on to obferve, in the fifth Sermon, that the main end 
of fuch a frame as the human, and the chief good of fucha 
creature as man, muft be the fame in all the individuals of the 
fpecics. Whatever is the chief good and the higheft end of 
man, muft neceflarily, he fays, have the following charaéters : 
it muft be what every individual, who fets himfelf in earneft to 
purfue after it, may hope to attain; it muft be that for the fake 
of which all things, the enjoyment of which prove inconfiftent 
with it, are to be given up; it muft be. that, in which the mind 
perfeétly refts, and is fatisfied; andit muft be ftable and durable 
as the mind itfelf. | Ps 


In the fixth Sermon, we have’a fhort view of that difcipline 
and felf-government, by which we may hope to attain to our 
higheft end, and of the encouragements we have to engage 
heartily and perfevere in fuch difcipline. 


[To be concluded in our next.] Ru, 
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Experimental Effays on the fallowing Subjects: 1. On the Fermenta- 
tion of alimentary Mixtures. Il. On the Nature and Properties 
of fixed Air. V1. On the refpective Power and Manner of aa- 

: ing of the different Kinds of Antifeptics. IV. On the Scurvy ; 
with a Prepofal for trying new Methods to prevent or cure the 
fame at Sea. V. On the diffelvent Power of Quick-lime. Mluf- 
trated with Copper-plates. By David Macbride, Surgeon, 
8vo. 5s. Millar. —- “% " 


HE choice of the various, yet relative, fubjeéts of thefe 
curious Effays, fhews their Author’s difpofition to be ufe- 
ful to his fpecies,|.in the important article of health; and his. 
clear experimental manner of dif{Cuffing them, evinces his con- © 
fiderable capacity for it. 


A fenfible preface informs us, * their general purpofe is to 
fhew, that there is another principle in matter befide thofe which 
are commonly received ; and that itis upon this principle, form- 
ing the cement, or bondof union, that the firmnefs, foundnefs, 
and perfec cohefion of bodies chiefly depend.’ This is air ina 
fixed, or non-elaftic,; ftate. Mr. Macbride does not affume this 
theory or difcovery as his own; acknowleging, p. 32, * That 
Sir Ifaac Newton was well apprized, that the air had a property 
of paffing from a repellent elaftic ftate, to the oppofite of non- 
elaftic and ftrongly attraQlive, and wice verfa; and alfo well 
knew the property of elective attraction in the minute particles 
of matter:’ adding, ¢ that it was by purfuing the hint of that 
great man, that Dr. Hales engaged, near forty years ago, in an 
enquiry, which enabled him to eftablifh this theory; and which 
hath fince been illuftrated and confirmed, with regard to a par- 
ticular clafs of bodies, by the late experiments of Dr. Black on 
the Magnefia alba.’ Our candid Author has alfo profefled, in 
the clofe of his preface, * that the prefent Eflays were defigned 
as a fequel to what thefe two Gentlemen had wrote, and 
Dr. Pringle had annexed to his Obfervations on the Difeafes 


of the Army, relatively to the fcope and fubject of fome of 
thefe Effays.’ 


The firft of them is employed on the Fennentation of ali- 
mentary Mixtures: from the beft definition of which term, 
Mr, Macbride thinks it plain, that the digeftion of our food 
ought, in particular, to be regarded as a fermentatory procefs. 
‘Though this approaches nearer to the ancient theory of digef- 
tion, than that of Boerhaave, and moft other modern Phyficians, 
except Hoffman’s, which coincides with it, yet we do not obferve 
that our Author is anxious about reviving the opinion of every 
vifceral humour and fecretion contributing to different modes or 
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decrees of fermentation ; for that they /ome way conduce to 2 
perfect chylification has never been ‘doubted: but from thofe 
experiments, which difcover fome degree of fermentation in 
alimentary Mixtures without the body, digefted ‘in’ the degree of 
animal heat, he rationally infers the like procefs to occur in the 
ftomach and alimentary tube. Indeed, as air ‘is evidently gene- 
rated, that is; reftored from a fixed to an elaftic ftate in“ al! fer- 
mentation, we imagine the frequent eru€tation or emiffion of 
air from this conduit of the food, will readily produce an affent 
to fo probable a theory ; meen when illuftrated by the expe- 
rimenhts in this Eff4y, which have a direct tendency to demon- 
ftrate both this animal fermentation, and the generation of fome 
principle, ‘during the firft ftage: of the fermentation of animal 
and vegetable mixtures, which hath a power of correcting pu- 


trefattion... «©. . 


~- ‘For this 'purpofe Mr. Macbride made fix different nutritious 
mixtures, (the firft only of bread and water) the fecond of which, 
confifting of bread and boiled mutton beat up with a proper quan- 
tity of water, he called the fimple fermentative mixture. To four 
‘Otindes of this hé addéd, ih éhe experiment, two drachms of 
freth lemon-juice; in a fecond, one ouncé of fpinage ;\‘in a 
third, an ounce of green water-crefles; and in a fourth, two 
drachms of avery fetid fiquor that lay about putrid mutton, All 
thefe put into diferent phials, not clofely ftopt, were placed in 
a méderate degrée of heat, on the top ofa fand-furnace. A 
table arinexed-to this experiment, ‘exhibits a fynoptical view of 
the various alterations appearing in all thefe mixtures, at the end 
of ‘fix, of twenty-two, of thirty, of forty, of fifty-four ‘heurs, 
and>finally atthe end of four days; for which ‘we'refer to'that 
-Table,. page.4;and mote particularly to feveral fubfequent pages. 
‘The different .ftages of fermentation ‘he diftinguifhes inté the 
fweet, four; and sputsid, ) thus characterizing’ them ‘accordin 
-to their: feveral® prodagts ‘upon diftillation.>“Mle coud inde 
tomig;!thatstevo little bits: of putrid. mutton’ were: fufpended’ in 
_ two: of the) phials, during® their ‘fertierttation ; i and? that” ‘they 
-were ‘rendered fweet by the vapour arifin@ dp ‘fermentation ; 
which: vaponmagreed with the fubtle-Gairefthe ancient Cheé- 
‘mitts: im €xtinguifhing ‘firey .and which'(purt Authér 'vatiditally 
conjectures would al fo fuffocate aisiniale? «He fappors; “heverthé- 
lefs this effe@ on the lungs would not infer any mortal ecrife- 
quence:from it.in the alimentary dué& ;“thievbeing contgary' to 
continualbexperience, which, makes it’ probablef that this vapotir 
is the grand preferver from .putrefaétion ; | thatit attempers ‘Aeri- 
mony, is.a principal. agent mM Aurrition, and, perhaps; contri- 
butes fomewhat to animaliheat.*- 92 20 Ys 


"Mr. Macbride, induced by the fermentation in five of His 
Rev. Oct. 1764. U phials, 
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phials, (the bread and water alone never fermenting for fifty- 
four hours, and proving fourifh at the end of fourdays) to cons 
clude, that any vegetable mixed with an animal fubftance, would 
alfo ferment, made twenty-one other, but not very different, 
mixtures, excepting four with human fpittle, all which were 
placed, fourteen hours after, in afand-bath. But thefe experi- 
ments were rendered incompleat, by the ignorance of a fervant, 
who had raifed the fire rather to a boiling, than a fermenting 
heat; whence, upon furveying them fix hours after, Mr. Mac- 
bride fuppofed they would never ferment. Yet twelve-hours 
after this, he found feveral of them, tho’ quite removed from the 
fire, in motion: the different degrees of which, and the vifible 
ftate of all the mixtures, are prefented in a fynoptical table, 
page 15. 

A very clear and compendious account of animal digeftion, 
employs a few.of the following pages, with fome practical re- 
fiections on the difference of falutary and imperfeét digeftion ; 
this Effay clofing with an aflertion, that the fpirit or vapour 
which is fet free from the alimentary mixtures, during their fer- 
mentation in the firft paflages ; which thence enters the compo- 
fition of the chyle, and with that fluid is tranfmitted into the 
blood, there to prevent or correct the putrefactive Diathefis, ap- 
pears to be chiefly the fixed air of the alimentary fubftances. 
But as a rational affent to this medical Lemma, or Affump- 
tion, requires a knowlege of the properties of this air, when 


confidered as a conftituent principle of bodies, it very logically 
refers the Reader to the fecond Effay, 


On the Nature and Properties of fixed Air. This is really a 
curious, and no very contracted, difquifition ; which commences 
with obferving, that the excellent Mr. Boyle, who was, in ma- 
ny refpe&s, well acquainted with the properties, and the gene- 
ration, of air, was unacquatnted with it as the principle of co- 
hefion, whichtheory, our Author fuppofes Dr. Hales to have 
eftablifhed, though Haller alone feems to have given fully and 
clearly into.it; all the other fyftematic Writers in Chemittry or 
Phyfiology, fuppofing cohefion to depend altogether on the at- 
traction {ubfifting between the particles of elementary earth, ex- 
_clufive of enyeines principle. ‘To expofe the infufficience of 
“this hypothefis, our Author juftly remarks, ¢ That if earth were 
_the only caute of cohefion in bodies, there never could be any 
~ change in their combination,’ very rationally fubjoining, p. 30, 
. ¢.It is plain, therefore, that the principle upon which cohefion 
. imanediately depends, mutt be of a volatile or fugitive nature, not 
. fixed and indefiruéiible, like earth; otherwife the face of this 

glabe would be covered with dead bodies; for when a ftop is 
put to the life of either animal or vegetable, they become no 


longer 
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longer ufeful in the general fyftem, as organized bodies ; and 
it is then abfolutely neceflary, that their frame fhould be ditifolv- 
ed, and their elementary principles difperfed, in order to forgt 
nourifhment for thofe beings that yet continue to live.’ 


The commutation, therefore, of this principle of cohefion, 
when in its fixed and a attracting ftate, into that of its 
proving a caufe of their diflolution, in its elaftic and repellent 
one, really being, as our Author fuppofes, not eafily compre- 
hended, he has judged it expedient to add to fuch proofs of it, 
as had been already publifhed, a new fet of experiments, from 
which he propofed to obtain additional light, in fome points 
of very great importance in the animal oeconomy. The num- 
ber of experiments in this Effay are thirty-four. The firft fe- 
ven were made in order to difcover the relative quantity of air 
fet free from different mixtures by fermentation; and do alfo 
fhew, what different alimentary mixtures or fubftances were dif- 
pofed to ferment fooner or Jater than others, in the fame degree 
of heat. Theeighth experiment fhews the perfect {weetening a 
bit of putrid mutton, impregnated with the vapour of ferment- 
ing wort. The ninth, (which includes a very ingenious and 
conclufive experiment of Dr. Black’s) fhews the method of 
transferring air, from an effervefcent mixture, into another fub- 
ftance, adapted to receive and to fix it; and which having been 
before deprived of its former air, was, until transferring this, 
incapable of effervefcence, which is thus reftored to-it. The 
contrivance for effecting this, which is at once very fimple and 
effectual, is rendered perfectly clear by an engraving. 


The tenth experiment compares the fermentative power of 
the Salivaand the Bile; the firft of which fermented two hours 
fooner than the laft, tho’ the fermentation of this continued 
twice as long, and was ftill brifker than that of the {fpittle. 
The eleventh arid twelfth are intended to enforce the eighteenth 
of Dr. Pringle’s experiments; and prove, that bodies in a ftate 
- of putrefaétion are exciting ferments to fuch as are {weet ; which 
faét has been fuppofed to obtain in carious teeth, &c. 


The thirteenth was inftituted to prove the fermentative power 
of the Bark, on which Mr. Macbride fuppofes its efficacy greatly 
todepend: but this experiment feems fomewhat lefs conclufive 
to us, as the firftfigns of the fermentation of the Bark, with 
the addition of human faliva, quickly difappeared, and was per- 
fectly at reft eighteen hours after, tho’ it had remained for fix 
hours in a moderate heat, being fuffered to cool the laft twelve. 
Neither did any motion revive in this mixture, till full twenty 
hours after the addition of ox-gall, which at length appeared 
even inthe cold; but, on the application of moderate hear, the 
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fermentation returmed very brifkly, continuing fo for twenty-: 
four hours, and throwing off great quantities of air. To be in- 
genuous, we acknowlege this attempt to account for the efi- 
cacy of the Bark from its fermentation, (cfpecially when that 
eécurred to it-with more thap ufual flownefs and difficulty) fa- 
voured to‘us of a.common difpofition to account for plain effeéts 
by fome favourite theory, which fometimes {trains very hard to 
reconcile thein to it: fince the ftypticity of the Bark, and of its 
refin, feemed: to us’a more fimple and evident property, from 
whence to account for its ftrengthening virtues. And as fome 
former Phyfiologifts have fuppofed, (which our Author pretty 
expre(sly accedes to, page §9,) a vifceral fermentation excited 
by the concurrence of the pancreatic juice and the bile in the 
Duodenum ; the Bark’s fermenting. fo little together with the 
former (fuppoied fo fimilar to the faliva) and the bile, and very 
little, if at all, with the faliva alone, rather fuggefted to us, 
that one drachm of powdered Bark, did not wholly prevent the 
effervefcence of half an ounce of faliva and as much bile, than 
that it was confiderably, if at all, active in exciting their fer- 
mentation. Neverthelefs, we fhall not omit, that our ingeni- 
ous and affiduous Experimenter .obferves here, that a further 
probability of the fermentation of this valuable drug will ap- 
pear in another place. ‘That it contains air, which nay be ren- 
dered elaftic, without which there is no effervefcence, is highly 
probable. 


The fourteenth, a moft ufeful experiment, was made to dif 
cover, whether Wheat, barley, oats, or rice, were the fooneft 
fermented, and, confequentiy, the moft readily digeftible. The 
event was, that the rice and barley mixtures (all four being 
hutked, well boiled, fo as to burit the grain, and beat up with 
water and flefh) were in brifk motion after an hour’s warmth ; 
the mixture with the oats not till after four hours warmth; and 
that ‘with the wheat, was {till three or four hours later. But 
when be hence infers. wheat to be the moft indigeftible, he jur 
dicioufly adds, page 53—‘ But at the fame time we fee, that 
this property in wheat, renders it by much the fitteft of all the 
Farivacea ior the making of bread; as it appears to have firm- 
nets fufhctent to, enable it to bear fome degree of fermentation 
in the baking, and yet retain enough of its fubftance to undergo 
the alimentary fermentation afterwards in the body.’ 

The fifteenth experiment. confifted in exciting an efferve- 
feencé, by pouring an dunce of lemon-juice ona drachm of falt 
of wormwood in’a'cylindrical glafs; and)then confining, in the 
‘imprifoned air: generated by the eflervefcence, a live fparrow, 
which expired-in-tefs than half. a-minyte 5° the fame. death -hav- 

‘$ne"occuFed, within the fame fhort period, to‘another, put by 
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Dz, Hales, into the air he had generated from heart of oak. 
Mr. Macbride here again éxpatiates on the @60d effects this. air 
may neverthele{s produce in the ftomach and inteftines, howeven 
deadly in the, lungs; and inftances the very frequent and fafe 
practice of giving Patients the aforefaid’ mixture of Riverius, in 
the very act of ebullition, which abundantly demonftrates ir. 
And our Author’s arguments and authorities here, for the blood’s 
being fupplied with air through the chyliferous paflages, rather 
than from the lungs,’ as fome other Phyfiologifts have fuppofed, 
collaterally fupport the fame dpinion. LA 


_. The fixteenth experiment was contrived to difcover, whether 
the fixed air would pafs from a putrefying animal fubftance, into 
a cauftic volatile alkali, fuch as fpirit of falt ammonia¢ with 
quick-lime, fo as to render this cauftic alkali mild and efferve- 
fcent. For the introduGtion of air into this liquid, of which it 
was before deprived by the quick-lime, proves fuch an analogous 
diluter ‘of it, as water does of an inflammable vinous fpirit, 
The event of: the trial was, that the fpirit of falt ammoniac 
with quick-lime, after imbibing the air emitted from putrid 
fiefh, effervefced with an acid; which before, its reforption of 

air it Could not. ee 
. The four fubfequent experiments, to the twentieth inclyfive, 
were made to difcover, whether bodies become putrid from 
the accefs of air, as fuppofed to communicate fome caufe of pu- 
tridity. to them ; or whether they become putrid, in confequence 
of the lofs of fome principle they before contained. The event 
was,. that in repeated trials with different bits of beef and mut- 
ton, the morfels having been put in vacuo, undet a cup with the 
bottom inverted on wet leather, and theair pumped out ofvit, in 
the open air, and ina cup which was filled up with melted fuet-— 
that the meat in the exhaufted receiver, thatsunder the cup, 
and that in the open air, tho’ confiderably dried, ‘became putrid 
in-fixty hours; while that inclofed within the meltéd fuet was 
perfeftly fweet. A frefh egg confined in the receiver for a week, 
had then contracted a fetid or putrid {mell ; at which timejit 
was broke, and next morning was quite putrid and offenfive’; 
nor was its yolk near fo firm as that of another egg of the fame 
laying, which had been expofed to the open air, and continued 
perfectly fweet.. But in the twenty-firft experiment, Mr. Mac- 
bride having inclofed, in a more compleat vacuum than he had pro- 
cured Gehae one morfel of fweet frefh mutton, and put .ané- 
ther of the fame bulk under a glafs, at the end! of forty-eight 
hours he found that inclofed within the perfedt wac:yin:fweet, 
and the other putrid. Hente he fuppofes the affertion ‘of ‘bodies 
not becoming readily putrid, “when perfe&ly exeluded from the 
external air, may be true; notwithftanding the event of the 
U 3 8 a four 
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four preceding experiments ; fince he had not been able to ef. 
feé&t fo compleat a vacuum in the glafs receiver, as in the hollow 
metallic hemifpheres. Yet he reafonably infers thefe former ex 
periments inconteftibly. to prove, that removing the preffure of 
the atmofphere to. a certain degree, does facilitate the efcape of 
the fixed air (his cementing principle) from bodies. 


The twenty-feccnd experiment to the twenty-fifth inclufive, 
were repetitions of fome of Dr. Pringle’s, with refpeét to feptic 
and antifeptic fubftances ; and Mr. Macbride’s ingenious and 
rational deductions from them, ftrongly coincide with the theory 
of his aérial cement, and are very obvioufly applicable to the 
fubje& of his fourth Effay, the Scurvy. 


The remaining experiments in this Eflay, from the twen- 
ty-fixth to the thirty-fourth, were intended to inveftigate, 
whether putrid animal fubftances ought to be regarded as 
alkaline. ‘The experiment number twenty-fix, anfwered in the 
affirmative, with refpect to the putrid blood and ferum together, 
after keeping them two months; and N° 27, with regard to 
the fpirit diftilled from it. Theevent of N° 28, was in the 
negative, with refpect to the putrid bile of anox. By N® 30, 
the putrid human bile raifed no ebullition with ftrong fpirit of 
vitriol ; but the diftilled fpirit of it, gave the alcaline greennefs 
to fyrup of violets; precipitated a folution of fublimate ; and 
heightened the blue colour of paper tinged with radifh fcrapings ; 
yet, notwithftanding thefe ftrong tokens of an alkaline nature, 
it effervefced but very obfcurely on the affufion of ftrong fpirit 
of vitriol, It may be queried here, whether the different diet 
of the man, and of the quadruped, conduced to the confider- 
able difference of the operation of the fpirit of the putrid human 
and brutal bile? The four laft experiments are pretty fimilar 
to thefe; and the whole induce -our affiduous Inveftigator to 
join with Neuman in faying, that as foon as an animal fubftance 
begins to putrefy, it alfo begins to difcover an alkaline quality ; 
and that the volatile matter now produced in it, rr be feparated 
by diftillation, in a mery gentle warmth. We may be certain our 
Author was particularly accurate in conducting thefe experi- 
ments, the effect of which has obliged him to difflent, though 
very philofophically and politely, with Dr. Pringle and Dr. 
Lewis, with regard to the alealefcence of putrid flefhy fub- 
‘ftances ; fome Gentlemen of knowlege in chemiftry being pre- 
fent at his diftillation of fuch fubftances,. all of whom feemed 
fatisfied, that thefe two emjnent Phyficians have been mifled in 
this matter; and probably from inferring, that fince alkalies 
had been fourid by,experiment to refift putrefaction, putrid ani- 
mal fubftances muft be very little, if at all, alkaline. But on 
this occafion dur Author very judicioufly diftinguifhes, that the 
principle 
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principle on which this aétion of alkaline falts depends, has no- 
thing to do in particular with alkali, that being common to al! 
{aline bodies whatever, as falts. : 


The Effay on the refpective Powers, &c. of the different An- 
tifeptics, is not lefs curious than the former, and affords 
many ftill more practical fugeetions. It contains one fhort 
table of the effeéts of five different acids tried as antifeptics, by 
frefh mutton remaining in them from one to four days. A fe- 
cond brief table exhibits the different antifeptic powers of {pirits 
of vitriol, of harthhorn, of alixivium of tartar, and of a neu- 
tral mixture; fimple water being the common ftandard in all 
thefe experiments. A third table fhews the force of four acids, 
that of the tartar being omitted, as correctors of putrefaéction ; 
the flefh immerfed in them, on this occafion, being firft rendered 
foft and putrid, by its ftanding four days in- water moderately 
hot. A fourth table gives the effects of fix different fermented 
liquors, tried as fweeteners of putrid flefh. The experiments 
in this Effay are twenty-five, which concur very coherently with 
the ingenious arguments deduced from them, in eftablifhing the 
Author’s general propofition, But as the account of this curi- 
ous and important treatife has infenfibly, and, yet we think, 
unavoidably fwelled upon us, we.are obliged to retrench much 
of what appears both ftriking and entertaining to us, in this. 
! Effay, to join our Author in the following very pertinent and 
f material query, with the anfwer to-and reflection on it, as they 
occur, page 149. - 





* But here it may be demanded, what can thefe experiment» 
prove, with regard to the reftoration of putrid fluids, in ali 
ing body? Is it poffible to faturate thefe humours with fuch a 
quantity of air, as will be fufficient to corre? their /barpnefi, re- 
fiore their confiftence, and bring back their fweetne/s ? 


‘ To this it may with fafety be replied, that it is not only pof- 
fible, but thatit is, perhaps, the only way by which this change 
can be produced. 


‘ For we have feen, that there is a deception in regard to 
both acids and alkalies, when we fuppofe them to reftore fweet- 
nefs to a putrid animal fubftance ; that the firf?, fo far from 
giving foundnefs to fuch kind of fubftances, do in reality de- 

oy their texture; and that the /econd only change the nature, 


but do not reftore the original fweetnefs.’ 


| What he fays, page 151, is another very interefting query, 
relating to the fame topic; where, after admitting the. certain 
power of alkalies to refift and correct putrefaction in dead bodies, 
he very rationally adds—* But er upon the prefumption of 
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this virtue, they-can be given with propricty, as antifeptics, is - 
not fo clear.’ It was but too natural for us to beipledfed with 
the manifeft ftrong coincidence of this query, with the fame 
doubt or reflection of our own, on the very fame points many 
years before the prefent Effays appeared ; and for which we re- 
fer our medical Readers more particularly to Review, vel. ¥xI 
p. 408; where we have not hefitated to mention our gpprehten- 
fions of the inferences, which unwary Practitioners may make, 
from this éxperienced power of alkalies on dead bodies, to a 
very injurious abufe of them in living ones. To the fame pyre 
vale our Author'cites a very {trong cafe, in direét proof of the . 
fatal abufe of alkalies in putrid difeafes, from Dr. Huixham,, and 
{éon after another of a violent Herpes ¢xedens from. Dr. Archery, 
ah Hofpital Phyfician in Dublin j, in whith theantilgptic power, 
of the Bark, chiefly ds an.affringent, joined with acids, is clear~, 
ly demonftrated. . He had already, premifed the, rationale of, 
afttingents a&ting as antileptics; and with regard to acids, he; 
Vary, property, OBIetv es page 150,— they are not to be fuppofed. 
t6 pervade the. minute branches of the vafcular fyftem, nor ought. 
to be-allowed to pafs into the blgod in their acid fori ;’ which 
he probably confiders as the-morbid Diathefis of thefe bodies, 
vehofe very bones become foft from a mapifett acidity, dilcayer- 
able in their fuids; a circumftance never obferved, as he lays, 
in any other morbid cafe; tho’ it wnay be doubted, whether.cold 
{erophilous and ricketty fubjeéts haye not fome propenfity ta 
fach'a Dmthels. “Here‘our ‘A fat 

ous impartiality, with refpect to the ufe of acids in puttid dif- 
eafess:: (which may have been -inferred from their refitting! ahd 
correcting potrdfaction in dead Alef) which-he-had-done before,’ 
withrtgard: to.the exhibition of alkalies in fuch, from the like 
experiments. “Phis, indeed, is to diflinguifh juftly and prac- 


tically, by not fuffering experiments themfelves to prove more. 


, 


than they ought. . Hence he confines the falutary action of: acids 
to the atinrehtary canal, where they come into contact. with 
and may Be Hotably ferviceable in corréQing a putrid Colluvies. 


Towards the-latter end of this Effay, Mr. Macbride having 
obferved, that the well-known antifeptic quality of vegetable 
Food, is commonly accounted for. by faying, it produceth . ace/=. 
cent chyle, juftly remarks, that as alcalefcent vegetables (which 
cértainly make a large proportion of our vegetable diet) are 
equally powerful in: this refpe&t with the acefcent, therefore 
the antifeptic quality muft depend upon fomewhat that is gene- 
sal, and:comiion t6 all vegetables; that is, we fappofe, to all 
efculent and. medicinal ones. This is evident from their com 
binaudman the antifeorbutic juices of the fhops; and from the 
wild {curvy-grafs ‘ard, forrel growing tovether in fome of thofe 
+f b FM yery 


uthor has fhewn thefamie judici-, | 
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very northern clitnates, where the feurvy, that is. very endemic, | 


is cured by the concurrent ufe of both. : 
~The fourth Effay, on the Sctttvy, which is very ftrongly con- 


neéted with all the preceding Effays and Experiments, propofes ' 
a new medicine for the cure of thé fea-fcurvy, to which fpecies : 


thjs Differtation is confined. ‘This is no other than good Malt, 
which is to be brewed occafionally into wort; frefh and frefh, as 
it may be wanted. This material, he has been affured by the 
Brewers, may be preferved found ahdgood for years; if it were 


ptevioufly well*dited, ‘packed up ‘tn fimall cafks, and ftowed in» 


the bread-room, or any dry part of the fhip. It is a certain 


fa&, that-it has arrived in‘pdod condition at feveral parts of : 


America, and probably might in Afia-too; which our Author) 
in’a note, téquefts a trial of, in fome ‘of the Eaft-India Comm 


pany’s fhips. ~ The pains he has been at to procure:a public’ex-: 


perience of: this medicine in the*navy ;’and the zeal with which 
he coptigges to recommend it to all medical perfons who have 
any opportunity of trying it,- prove ns warm benevolence. te 
the valuable, and too frequent fubjects of this deplorable ma- 
Jady ; ‘and muft make every. Philanthropift juftly.¢fteem, the 
writer, as a friend to mankind.—There is no abftrating this 
valuable Eflay, which truly merits the attentioh of thufe, whe 
dre moft capable of enjoining the experience of the method it 
propofes.A fhort Appendix annexed to it, contains!an extrait) 
from a treatife:on the Scurvy,.by Woodall, an old Englith Sur-- 
geon; which: fhews him to: have been a plain, but obferving 
Writer, : in his:day. : by ors 
The purpofe-of the taft Effay--On the diffolvent Power of 
Quick Jime—was to difcover, whether this aérial bond of union, : 
which fo’ probably obtains throughout animal and vegetable na+ 
ture, extends alfo into ‘the mineral kingdom; ‘the ‘celebrated’ 
Haller deeming it a very general cement, and calling ‘it, the' 
Vinculum, feu gluten verum, méleculzs terrets adunandis.- But as he’ 
had not eftablifhed this upon any experiment, Mr. Matbride has’ 
made twenty-five curious ones, to demonftrate its obtaining in! 
feveral earthy and mineral fubftances. -Some of thefe alfo evi-+ 
dently lead to c@ftain elegant and ufeful improvements it phar 
maceutical compofition, and confequently in clinical pradtice, 


However prolix we may appear to the many ‘(but probably 
not to the few) on thefe fyftematic Effays, we: cannot difmils. 
them without repeating our fenfe of their merit and importance, 
and our approbation of this folid: and enlightening manner of 
reafoning, from plain and certain experiment... This is a teft in 
which every arbitrary and pernicious illufion in phyfic will eva- 
porate ; ‘while Nature is thus effectually compelled, as it were, 
to difclofe her inner recefles, and to afford us a ftriking glimpfe, 
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at leaft, of her recondite oeconomy in the effential cohefion, 
decompofition, and renovation of fubftances. Much, undoubt- 
edly, as this learned Gentleman obferves, ftill remains to be far- 
ther confirmed and inveftigated; but whether the utmoft hu-. 
man affiduity and penetration fhal] ever be able, fo thoroughly to 
analyze the viewle/s air (as Shakefpeare happily terms it) as to 
difcover the formal and active difference (for fuch there moft 
probably is) between the fixed and the elaftic ftates of this im- 
palpable, but moft energic, element, may very well be doubt- 
ed. Inthe mean time, the utmoft natural knowlege we can 
attain is freely permitted us; and though it muft fail of pro- 
ducing that prolongation of human life, and total exemption 
from pain, which Alchemifts and Empirics have promifed, tho’ 
not intended for us here ; iy: it may difpofe the moft rational 
and contemplative, to be lefs folicitous about their duration on a 
{cene, where our utmoft fcience is fo incompleat, and fo limited. 


K. 


WAR, an Ode. By Mr. Portal. 4to. 1s. Middleton, &e, 





R. Portal has more than once been introduced to the ac- 

aintance of our Readers, particularly as Author of 
Olindo and Sophronia, a Tragedy*, &c.—We are now tocon- 
fider him as a candidate for the lyric bays.—The poetical quali- 
fications required here, are by no means of the inferior kind: 
the fineftimagination, and the warmeft enthufiafm, the happieft 
and moft extenfive powers of expreffion, and the moft. refined 
{kill in the variations of harmony, are all very requifite accom- 
plifhments for the Votaries of the lyre. As this, therefore, is 
one of the moft arduous walks of Genius, the efforts that are 
made in fo difficult a province, are entitled to fomething more 
than candour, and have at leaft a comparative claim to indulg- 
ence.—Such are the fentiments with which the title-page of this 
poem alone infpires us; but when we eonfider the grandeur of 
the fubjec&t, we may hope to catch a nobler infpiration from the - 
poem itfelf. 


A cold, or formal, introduction, would have had an unhappy. 
effect in a lyric defcription of the magnificent terrors of War ; 
Mr. Portal therefore very judicioufly breaks open his Ode with 
the following nervous lines : 

Ah! ’tis too much for mortal to faftain ; 
It tears the nerves ; it racks the brain ; 
The ftrong idea fhakes th’ affrighted foul, ) 
While horrors gather round, and thander rends the Pole. 





® See Review, vol. XIX. page 24. 
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Then follows a perfonal defcription "of the God of War, 
which is executed with fpirit and art : 


I fee, I fee, the dreadful God of War, 
Advancing in his flaming car ! 
A living {word his gory arm difplays, 
Fierce glare his eye-balls with tremendous blaze ; 
His radiant vefture dipt in blood, 
His feet with iron fandals fhod, 
His breaft with triple fteel embrac’d, 
And with his gorgon fhield, his arm enormous grac'd. 
1 fee his ftern brow bent-into a frown, 
Which wrath, revenge, and furies crown ; 
While briftling on his furrow’d front are {pread, 
The fable honours of his head ; 
His nodding plume, and golden helm beneath, 
_A blood-ftain’d Jaurel forms a dufky wreath. 


The Poet bewails thofe unhappy countries which, in the late 
War, became the fcenes of hoftile defolation, in a very beauti- 
ful and pathetic ftrain : : 


As late on old Vifargis’ war-worn bank, 
The Fury ravag’d wide, 

Conceal’d beneath the hoary willows dank, 

The frighted Najads faw th’empurpled tide: 

They faw—and from their fair eyes floating down, 
Soft fhowers of liquid pearl their rofy beauties drown. 

The blue-ey’d fifters wept the haplefs fate 

Of thofe who wove their flowery garlands late ; 

Now from their brows the vernal honourstorn, 

Their bloomlefs meads, and barren haunts they mourn. 


Some of the dreadful Attendants of War are thus defcribed : 


Gnawing Envy, frantic Pain, 
Malice, with her hundred wiles, 
And ruthlefs Cruelty, that ftabs and {miles : 
A reeking cup her bloody hand fuftains ; 
She drinks and thirfts, and drinks, and ftill her thirft remains, 
Still is thy curfed train prolong’d ! 
Still is thy car with furies throng’d! 
See Sacrilege, with arm extended high, 
Snatch at the ftars that grace the fky ! 
Dejeéted Slavery bend beneath a load 
Of fhafts, intended her own fides to goad ! 
And Ignorance, with Gothic rage, 
Defacing Wifdom’s facred page; 
Rebellion, lifting high her fpeckled creft, . 
And plunging daggers in her parent’s breaft ! 
See naked Poverty, all-fhivering ftand ! 
See ravenous Famine gnaw her flefhlefs hand ! 
And, by a thoufand griefs borne down, Defpair, 
Holding a poifonous afp to her fwoln bofom bage! 
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- The moft inattentive Reader ‘muft be {truck .with the grand 
image of Sacrilege, imperfonated and reprefented as {natching at 
the ftars that grace the iky : . moft of the other figures have great 
ftrength and propriety. The effects of Defolation are defcribed 
with the fame happinefs of painting, 


Blafled the: groves, where’er.fhe tarns, are feen.: 
No more the young corn waving green, 
Chears the rough breaft of Induftry—no more 
He walks his ample round, and views his rifing ftore. 
AU melancholy roams ‘the chearlefs tide ; 
No Mufes grace her fong-deferted:fide ; : 
No youths and maids, with flowrets. Bays 9 
In. bevels honour genial May ; 
No Lover pours his tender pain, 
Or with his mellow-breathing flute averts difdain. 


Thus the Poet harmonioufly apoftrophizes to we power of 


Defolation : 


= Of thee the Mufe demands proud Tiom’s towers; 
Her mazy-folding walls, ah! where? 
Tho’ rais’d by Harmony’s celeftial. powers, 
The work divine thy rude hand would not {pare, 
Where now, great Babel’s fhining turrets high, - 
That in the eaftern fky, 
Like, fome. diftinguifh’d Conftellation bright, 
Cait om the nations round their fireamy light? 
Or where thofe once magnificent abodes 
Of Perfia’s' Demi-Gods ? 
By thee o’erthrown, 

- The favage panther marks them for his own. 
Where now Amphion’s tuneful Jabours? where 
"Thofe favour’d domes, Minerva’s care ? 

No more her lov’d Ihiffus’ banks fhe roves, 
Uptorn by thee-her academic groves, 
Where Liberty her hundred States maintajn’d, 
And {miling reign’d: , 
st © Whilft round her radiant throne, 
Arts, Genius, Valour, and Politenefs fhone. 


For every poetical ear and fancy, the following verfes muft 
have an irrefiftible charm: 


Arcadian bowers; where virgin Nature f{mil’d, 

Ere by falfe blandifhments beouil’d, 
She yielded to the foft addrefs of Art, 
Who loos’d her zone, and ftole her fimple heart. 

Old Penews hoar, 
And filver Ladon’s fowery fhore, 

Theffalian Tempe’s broider’d vale, 
Where flocks innumerous fnuff’d th’ ambrofial gale ; 

* Alpheus fond, his flying nvaid 

‘are “Thro” many: a fweet fequefter’d fhade, sei 
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And many a golden vale and mead 

Purfuing {wift, with amorous fpeed.;. 

Fair Hippocreue, mellifluous fount ! 

Cyllenus, and the tuneful mount ; 

O dear to Poefy! Ye fcenes belov’d, 

Where Innocence.and Joy united rov'd ! 
But ah !—how chang’d !—thine iron hand compell’d 
The Mufes thence, and every rapture quell’d. 


This ingenious little poem has now fpoken fufficiently: for Ste 
felf, and therefore we fhall difmifs it with a Plaudite ! 1; 





mee 


A Sermon preached at the Affizes holden at Durham, Auguft 14; 
1764. By Robert Lowth, D. D. Prebendary of Durham, 
and Chaplain in ordinary to his Majefty.: ‘4to. 6d. Millar. 


HE literary reputation of Dr. Lowth will: be a fufficient 
T apology for exempting this Difcourfe from our ufual Ca- 
talogue of Sermons, and the plain manly eloquence, and folid 
fenfe of the Difcourfe itfelf will render the following extraéts 
from it very acceptable to our Readers. 


The happinefs we derive ftom our religious eftablifhment, 
particularly with regard to fentimental liberty, ‘is placed in a very 


clear and ¢@eéhing light. 


‘ Inthe firft place, let as reficét on the greateft and moft im* 
portant of all bleffings which God hath beftowed upon us, our 
moft holy religion; that pure and uncorrupted form of Chrif- 
tianity, which by his good providence hath been eftablifhed 
among us, and through fo many dangers preferved to ys. We 
enjoy in its full light the compleat revelation of God’s will to 
mankind, delivered by Jefus Chrift; true and genuine Chrif- 
tianity, reformed from the grofs errors of popery ; )reduced -to 
the original ftandard of. the Gofpel; in doétrine regulated alto- 
gether by the holy Scriptures ; in order and worfhip as nearly 
as may be, conformed to the model of the.apoftolical and pri- 
mitive times. The Church of England profefleth to found all 
her do&trines upon the holy Scriptures alone ; ‘* fo that whatfo- 
ever is not read'therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to 
be required of any man, that it fhould be believed as am article 
of faith, or be thought requifite or neceflary to falvation.” And 
her Minifters act agreeably.to this principle: they do not affect 
a dominion over the faith of the.Laity; they do not pretend to 
lord it over God’s heritage; to dictate doctrines .to. which the 
people are bound to give an implicit aflent, or precepts to which 
they are to yield a blind fubmiffion: they. fend you ‘* to the 
law, and to the teftimony ;” they exhort you to fearch the holy 
Scriptures, which lie open before you; to make a diligent and 
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impartial enquiry into the truth of what they themfelves deltver; 
to fee with your own eyes, and to judge with your own under- 
ftandings. And asour religious Eftablifhment is founded on the 
right of private judgment, fo it freely allows to others that li- 
berty, which it hath vindicated to itfelf: it difclaims all coer- 
cive methods, neither forcing others into fubjection, nor re- 
taining its own Members by violence; it gives all reafonable 
indulgence to weak and fcrupulous con{ciences, and treats with 
charity and forbearance thofe who think themfelves obliged’ to 
diflent from it. In matters of order and decency, in the form 
and manner of worfhip, our Church hath moft judicioufly and 
happily attained the due mean between Superftition and Enthu- 
fiafm ; not fubjeé& to ordinances, nor yet wholly difdaining the 
ule of them; not indulging, on the one hand, a vain oftenta- 
tion of pompous ceremonies, or attributing imaginary efficacy 
to empty fhews and mere outfide performances; nor, on the 
other, rejecting firch order as the decency and folemnity of re- 
ligious worfhip require, or leaving devotion to the dangerous 
guidance of wild fancy and inflamed imagination. Her public 
offices are conceived in the true fpirit of fincere, rational, 
well-inftruted piety ; delivered in language intelligible, fim- 
ple, unaffe&ed, yet in the higheft degree folemn and powerful ; 
by an expreflive plainnefs informing the underftanding ; by a 
well-judged. variety awakening the attention ;, by, a fervent 
{train of devotion warming the heart, and engaging the affec- 
tions.’ 


The excellence of our civil Conftitution, and the peculiar 
felicity we enjoy, or might enjoy, from the diftin& powers of 
Government, mutually reftraining and reftrained, are defcribed 
with perfpicuity and precifion. 

¢ Our civil Government is happily placed between the two 
extremes of defpotic power and popular licentioufnefs: it is 
-wifely compofed of fuch a due mixture of the feveral fimple 


‘forms of Government, thofe of one, of a few, and of many, 
-as to retain as far as poffible the advantages, and to exclude the. 


inconveniences, peculiar to each; and the parts are fo nicely 
combined and adjufted, that the feveral powers co-operate and 
move on together in concert and agreement, mutually temper- 
ing, limiting, and reftraining, yet at the fame time aiding, 
fupporting, and ftrengthening each other. 

¢ The harmony of the whole arifes from the mutual connec- 
tion, and the mutual oppofition, of the feveral conftituent parts. 
The three different orders which compofe the fyftem, including 
every part of the community, and poffefling the unlimited au- 
thority of the whole, are connected together by a power of or- 
daining, belonging jointly to them all; they are oppofed to one 
another by a power of hindering, belonging feparately to each - 
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by the former they are enabled to provide for the good of the 
community in general; by the latter, they are difabled from en- 
croaching on each others rights, or opprefling any part. The 
Sovereign power is the main fpring of the machine; it is not 
only the firft mover, but the principal regulator of the whole 
movement: and the reftraining principle is fo difpofed, as to 
direét and moderate, without obftructing the motion. Every 
one of the three Powers.is a moderating Power, placed between 
two others, and ready to exert its force on either hand; to aid 
or refift, to incite or reprefs, as the exigence may demand. 
Thus the ariftocratical Power is as it were the ifthmus between 
the regal and popular Powers, keeping each within its due 
bounds, nor-fuffering either to overflow its fhores. Each of 
the others in its turn hath a like influence in tempering the 
Powers on each fide of it*: nor is the influence of the colle&tive 
body of the people wholly excluded by devolving its rights on 
the Reprefentative; for it not only creates the reprefentative 
body, but holds it when created in continual reftraint by the 
freedom and the frequency of a new choice. Such are the fun- 
damental principles, fuch the general plan of our fyftem of Go- 
vernment: afyftem, beautiful and admirable in theory, beyond 
all the ideal forms that political wifdom hath ever conceived ; 
ufeful and falutary in practice, beyond all the real examples that 
civil hiftory can furnith. 


© The firft and moft obvious excellence of our civil Conftitu- 
tion, appears in the due diftribution of the legiflative Power 
among the feveral orders of the an and the large fhare 
of it into which the people are admitted. The greateft and moft 
important privilege that any people can poffibly enjoy, is to be 
governed by laws framed by their own advice or confent. Now 
as the people in their collective body are not, by reafon of their 
‘multitude, capable of difcuffing affairs, of confulting and de- 
bating in an-orderly manner, and of forming well-weighed re- 
folutions ; all this can be no otherwife managed than by repre- 
fentation: and the act of Reprefentatives freely chofen by them- 


felves, is juftly efteemed their own aét. If abufes in this part 


are complained of, let it be confidered, from whence the abufe 
originally fprings. There can be no ftronger proof of the true li- 
berty of any people, than that they cannot be deprived of any 
part of their liberty, or of the benefits of it, but by their own 
fault. Freedom in its very nature is ligble to abufe; and na- 
‘tional freedom, in which confifts civil dignity, 1s like the free- 


* Here the learned Dr. feems inadvertently to have fallen into a 
confufion of images; for if the pofition of the ariftocratical power be 
between the egal and the popular, how can either of the laft mentioned 
powe:s bé @ehceived to have a power og each fide of :t? 
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will of man, which is the foundation of all moral worth ; they 
are both precious talents committed by Almighty God. to our 
care, and we are accountable for the management: of them to 
eur country, toour own confcience, and to God: to bind them 
up by, any neceflary: reftriint from abufe, would be in effe& to - 
annul and to deftroy them. It muft be allowed then, that the 
people of this nation do enjoy, as fully as in the slature of things 
they are capable of enjoying, and as far as they. have the will 
and the virtue to enjoy it, the great advantage of being govern- 
ed by laws of their own framing, or to which they give their 
free aflent,. .And this great privilege alone manifeftly includes 
in it the fecurity of life, of freedom, of propetty, of every 
thing that is valuable or dear to man. . Cj 


© As the legiflative power, which requires much counfel ahd 
mature deliberation, is very properly placed in the hands’ of 
many, and thofe of different ranks, that the interefts of all may 
be confulted ; fo is the executive power, which requires imme- 
diate action, with equal propriety committed to one. The ad- 
miniftration of Government refides in the’ Sovereign; , who; of 
all earthly Monarchs, approaches neareft in the nature of his 
government, to the great Governor of thé univerfe ; ‘who go- 
verns by fixt-and itated laws; whole power is ¢xercifed: in aid 
ing, proteéting, relieving ; in juftice, in mercy, and goodnefs; 
but is incapable of being employed in ‘injury ‘and wrong. © “AS 
the whole Government is diitribuced by commifiion te Minifters 
and Officers, and every part is to be executed by them agreeably 
to known rules, and in fubfervience to the laws; thefe become 
refponfible for, maliadminiftration, and are accountable to the 
Reprefentatives.of the people, and to the fupreme Judicature ,of 
the kingdom... ‘Thus is the dignity of the Sovereign, confulted, 
and the welfare of the people moft effectually fecured. The 
Prince, has the honour of being the Minifter of God for.good;to 
his:pcople; of ruling fubjects, not,flaves; of governing by, law, 
not by arbitrary will and: caprice : -and the people are happy .in 
ebeying a legal Monarch, not a tyrant; in fecurity from op- 
preffion under the protection, of, ther own laws,;;,in a power of 


. dging whatever the laws'permit,. and of not being-compelled,to 


do what the laws co not.command,;. in which the very nature 
of true and perfe& civil Liberty confifts.’ 


The Doétor takes a fhort view likewife, of the power of Ju- 
dicature, and expatiates very properly on the excellent manner 
in which it is conduéted’: after which he fets before us the com- 
parative happinefs we enjoy from thefe feveral: circumftanees 5 
and forgets not to remind us of that obedient gratitude whichJs 
due to the Giver of fo.many gogd gifts, tg 1; * 
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ZA Letter to the Rev. Dr. Thomas Leland, Fellow of Trinity Colleges 
Dublin. In which his late Differtation on the Principles of hu- 
man Eloquence is criticized; and the Bifhop of Gloucefter’s Idea 
of the Nature and Charatter of an infpired Language, as del- 
vered in his Lordfbip’s Doétrine of Grace, is vindicated from all 
the Objeétions f the leatned Aiithor of the Differtation. 8vo. 

k 


ie, 


1s. 6d. Wi 
rNHIS Letter-Writer fets out thus-——‘ I have read your 

| Differtation on the principles of human Eloquence, and 
fhall very readily, I dare fay, be indulged in the liberty I am 
_going to take, of giving you my free thoughts upon it. I fhall 
do it with all the regard that is dué from ore Scholar to another ; 
and even with all the civility which may be required of oNE, who 
hath his reafons for addreffing you, in this public manner, with- 
out a name.’ 


Upon reading this, we were riaturally led to expect a liberal, 
candid, and polite Letter, fuch as becomes one Gentleman to 
write to another; but we fodn found that this Letter-Writer 
is either entirely ignorant of what is due from one Scholar to ano= 
ther, or never intended to keep his promife. A {pirit cf info- 
lence breathes through the whole Letter, with an academical 
pertnefs, unworthy of a polite Scholar, and; in an anonymous 
Writer, extremely mean and cowardly. 


Whatever advantage this Author, or his admirers, may im2- 
gine he has over Dr. Leland in point of argument and critica} 
acumen, he is certainly much inferior to him in good breeding. 
Iii regard to the merit of his defence of the Bifhop of Glou- 
cefter, we fhall only fay, that it is fpecious and plaufible, but 
far from being folid and fatisfaftory. It would be to no purpofe 
to detain our Readers with a particular account of what he has 
advanced ; fuch of them as have read the learned Prelate’s work, 
and are Judges of the fubject, muft havé formed their opinion 
of it long before now. 





It is incumbent upon us, however, to give a fpecimen of our 
Author’s manner of writing, in order to vifidicate the character 
we have given of it. We fhall, therefore, lay before our Read- 
ers the conclufion of this Letter, leaving them to determine 
whether it is or is not agreeable to the beginning of it. 


. © I will not deny, fays he, that the mere Juftice due to a great 
character, whom I found formewhat freely, not to fay injurioufly, 
treated by you, was one motive with me to hazard this addrefs 
toyou. If I add another, it is fuch as I need not difuwn, and 
Rev, O&. 1764. x which 
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which you, of all men, will be the laft to obje& to, I mea 2 


“motive of Charity towards yourfelf. 


‘ Tam much a ftranger to your perfon, and, what it may per- 
haps be fcarce decent for me to profefs to you, even to your 
writings. All I know of yourfelf is, what your book tells me, 
that you are diftinguifhed by an honourable place and office in 
the univerfity of Dublin: and what I have heard of* your writ- 
ings, makes me think favourably ofa private Scholar, who, 
they fay, employs himfelf in fuch works of learmng and tafte, 
as are proper to inftill a reverence into young minds for the beft 
models of ancient eloquence. While you are thus creditab 
ftationed, and thus ulefully employed, | could not but feel fome 
concern for the hurt you were likely to do yourfelf, by engaging 


in fo warm and fo unneceflary an oppofition to a Writer, as you. 


characterize him, of diflinguifhed eminence. ‘Time was, when 
even with us on this fide the water, the novelty of this Writer’s 
pofitions, and the envy, which ever attends fupertor merit, ‘dif- 
‘pofed fome warm perfons to open, and profecute with many hard 
words, the unpopular cry againft him, of his being a bold and 
“paradoxical Writer. But refle€tion and experience have quieted 
thisalarm. Men of fenfe and judgment now confider his para- 
doxes as very harmlefs, nay as very fober and certain truths; 
“and even vie with each other in their zeal of building upon them, 
as the fureft bafis on which a juft and rational vindication of our 
common religion can be raifed. This is the prefent ftate of 
things with us, and efpecially, they fay, in the univerfities of 
this kingdom. 


¢ It was, therefore, not without fome furprize, and, as I 
faid,; with much real concern, that I found a Gentleman of 
Yearning and education revive, at fuch a junéture, that ftale and 
worn-out topic, and difgrace himfelf by propagating this cla- 
mour, of I know not what paradoxical boldnefs, now long out of 
date,. in the much-approved writings of this great Prelate. Nor 
was the difhonour to yourfelf the only circumftance to be la- 
mented. You were ftriving, withall your might, to infufe pre- 
judices into the minds of many ingenious and virtuous young 
men; whom you would furely be forry to miflead; and who 
would owe you little thanks for prepofleffing them with unfa- 
vourable fentiments of fuch a man and Writer as the Bifhop of 
Gloucefter, they will find, is genera!ly efteemed to be. 


©‘ Thefe, then, were the confiderations which induced me to 
employ an hour devo of Jei‘ure in giving your book a free exa- 
nination. I have done it in as few words as poffible, and in 3 
manner which no reafonable and candid man, [ perfuade myfelf, 
will difapprove. I know what apologies may be —— to “1 
earne 
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learned Bifhop for a Stranger’s engaging in this officious tafke 
But to you, Sir, I make none: it is enough if any benefits to 
yourfelf or others may be derived from it.’ 


Such is the regard which this Writer thinks is due from oné 
Scholar to another. In what fchool he has learned his good 
breeding, few of our Readers need be told: that he is an apt 
Scholar, and zealous for the honour of his Mafter, is abun- 
dantly evident. We can by no means, however, fee the 





juftice of treating poor Dr. Leland in this unmerciful manner. 


It is very poffible, or rather, highly probable, he never heatd 
that all men of fenfe and judgment on this fide the water had 
acknowleged the Bifhop of Gloucefter as their only rightful lite- 
rary Sovereign, ‘ and vied with each other in their zeal of build- 
ing upon his paradoxes, as the fureft bafis, on which a juft and 
rational vindication of our common religion-can be raifed.’ 
Nay, fuppofing the Doétor to have heard this, and even fup- 
pofing it to be true, we cannot fee any obligation the univerfity 
of Dublin, or the Gentlemen of Ireland, are under to acknow- 
lege the learned Prelate’s authority ; they deferve rather, it fhould 
feem, to-be highly commended for their noble independent fpi- 
rit, in refufing to call any man on earth, Master. 


But we fhall conclude this article with a fair challenge to this 
Letter-Writer, as the only way of anfwering his arrogant and 
prefumptuous affertions: if he will condefcend to produce a lift 
of thofe men of fenfe and judgment, who vye with each other 
in building upon the Bifhop’s paradoxes, we will engage to pro- 
duce a lift of men of fenfe and judgment, who are in very dif- 
ferent fentiments ; and appeal to the impartial public, which of 
the two lifts is the moft refpectable. R 
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The Modern Part of an Univerfal Fifory, from the earlieft Account 
of Time. Compiled from original Writers. By the Authors of 
the ancient Part. Vol. XLII. Svo. 5s. Ofborne, &c. 


AVING at length quitted the American quarter of the 

UL globe, our indefatigable and perfevering Compilers are 
now returned to Europe, and have given us, in their ufual fu- 
gitive manner, the Hiftory of Hungary, and of the modern 
(or-as it is fti!l called, the Roman, tho’ in faé& the German) 
Empire; the latter being branched out into the Hiftory of the 


‘Imperial Cities, of the kingdom of Bohertia, the EleGorates 


of Saxony, Bavaria, Palatine, Hanover, Brandenburgh, the 
Arch-dutchy of Auftria, and the Dutchies of Mecklenburgh. 
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.Tothefe are added, the Sequel to the Hiftories of Spain, Por- 


tugal, France, Germany, Sweden, and Turkey; continued 
down to the prefent times. 


We have fo frequently given our fentiments of this work, 
with ample fpecimens from various parts of it, that we might 


readily be excufed from troubling ourfelves, or the public, with 
_any farther extracts; but having, in turning over the prefent 


volume,. met with the following particulars relating to the fuc- 
ceffion, and various claims, to the Ruffian empire, we imagine 


‘they may afford fome information to many of our Readers, 


Charles-Leopold, Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, being 
defirous of ftrengthening himfelf by an alliance with Peter the 
Great, Czar of Mufcovy, obtained in marriage Catherine, the 


hiece of that Prince; fhe being daughter to the Czar John, 
Pecer’s elder brother. ‘Ihe Duke hoped, by the aid of his new 


‘ally, to gain the afcendancy over his fubjeéts, with whom he 


was unhappily involved in the moft fatal difcord: but his views 
were entirely frufttated, and the match proved by no means an- 
fwerable to his wifhes. The Czar had lent him 3000 Ruffian 
troops, which he quartered upon his Nobility; and this, toge- 
ther with. the league into which the Duke entered with Ruffia 
and Sweden, (but which was entirely overturned by the death 
of his Swedifh Majeity) had rendered him exceffively unpopu- 
lar in the eyes of all the German Princes, who could never for- 


_ give his calling foreign troops into the Empire. 


‘« The King* of Great Britain was his profeffed enemy, as 
being a Member of the Lower Saxony; and the Regent of 


_. France was connected with George., The new government of 


Sweden adopted a plan entirely different from that of the late 
King; and the Czar, notwithftanding his recent family con- 
nection with the Duke, became very cold in his caufe. ‘To 
compleat his misfortunes, the Emperor took upon him finally to 
decide the long-depending caufe between the Duke and his No- 
bility, in favour of the latter, and committed the execution of 
his fentence to the King of Great Britajn, as Ele€&tor of Hano- 
ver. At the fame time, Chriftian-Lewis, the younger brother 


.of Duke Charles-Leopold, was made Adminiftrator of the 


dutchy, 2 fcanty part of its revenues being allotted for the main- 
tenance of Duke Charles-Leopold. ‘This Prince had a fpirit 
too great to fubmit to his fortune, which was thus, perhaps, un- 
juftly deprefled. Unhappily for him, his refentment was now 
chiefly directed againft his wife’s uncle, Peter the Great of Muf- 


_covy, whohe thought had betrayed him, by not fufficiently fup- 


* George I, visiting 
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porting him againft his Nobility. His complaints were far fram 
being ill founded ; for it is certain, that Peter had led him into 
thofe meafures that rendered all the empire his enemies, and then 
withdrew from his affiftance. “he Duke could not bring his 
fpirit to fubmit fo far as even to crave his protection, or aid, to 
recover his dominions; but he loudly accufed Peter, for having 
moft fcandaloufly with-held from him the portion which had been 
ftipulated for his wife when he married her; and which Peter 
ungeneroufly alleged he had already paid, by the affiftance he 
had afforded him againft his fubjects. “Thefe altercations with a 
Prince of Peter’s power, ferved but the more to deprefs Leopold, 
who being now, ina manner, an exile from his own dominions, 
lived with a fplendor little fuitable to his income, fometimes at 
Dantzic, and fometimes at Wifmar. In the mean while, his 
brother, the Adminiftrator, was fupported by the Hanoverian 
troops, who aéted as an army of execution; and the Duke, 
foured by his repeated misfortunes, comprehended even his wife 
in the averfion he had conceived for the Ruffians, by openly 
mal-treating and abufing her. Upon the death of. Peter II. of 
Ruffia, great doubts arofe concerning the fucceffion’.to that 
empire. 


‘ The eldeft daughter of the Emprefs Catharine, by Czar 
Peter the Great, was Dutchefs of Holftein; and had the fuc- 
ceffion been limited, for the fatisfaGtion of the Ruffians, to the 
pofterity of Peter, fhe had, undoubtedly, the prior right of fuc- 
ceffion ; but fhe was then dead, and her fon no more than ten 
years of age: a circumftance which rendered his government 
incompatible with the good of Ruffia, and therefore he was, 
for that time, fet afide, and the Ruffian Nobility. threw their 
eyes back towards the pofterity of Czar John, Peter’s elder bro- 
ther. It is evident, that, upon this occafion, the Ruffians had 
not the fmalleft regard to hereditary right, provided they were 
governed by any one of the Imperial blood. Some of them were 
for forming their empire into a republic, but all of them agreed 
in fetting afide the'fucceffion of the Dutchefs of Mecklenburgh, 
though the was the eldeft daughter of Czar John, and raifing*to 
their throne her younger fifter Anne Iwanowna, Dutchefs of 
Courland, Their true reafon for this was, the averfion they 
had to all foreign connections, and their dread of being involved. 
in the Duke of Mecklenburgh’s affairs in Germany. ‘lo colour 
the injuftice done to the Dutchefs of Mecklenburgh, it was given 
out, that the late Emperor, PeterII. who was invefted with the 
power of nominating his own fucceflor, had pafled by the Dut- 
chefs of Mecklenburgh, in favour of her younzer fifter. 


‘ The Dutchefs of Mecklenburgh, though fhe was fenfib'e 
of, and protefted againft, the wrong that was done her; was de- 
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ftitute of all the means to affert her right; and fhe was forced 
quietly to fubmit to fee her younger fifter mount the throne of 
Ruffia. The Ruffian Nobility and Senate, upon this occafion, 
difcovered the ftrongeft difpofitions to limit the Imperial autho- 
rity; and before the Emprefs took pofleffion of her new dignity, 
they obliged her to fign akind of acapitulation, which, in fadt, 
threw the government into theirown hands, The Emprefs her- 
felf, being a woman of fenfe and.fpirit, knew the invalidity of 
her own title, as well as of the Senate’s proceedings; but fhe 
wifely diflembled both. With regard to the latter, it foon ap- 
peared that the new-modelled government was no better than 
an ariftocracy, which was likely to prove more oppreflive to the 
people than the power of the Crown itfelf had ever been. Such 
of the Nobility as had been excluded by the new capitulation 
from the government, readily joined with the Emprefs in annull« 
ing the capitulation; and all the meafures fhe took for that pur- 
paie, were fo prudent and fo vigorous, that ina few days after. 
her fucceffion, fhe became as abjolute as any of her predeceflors. 


had been. 


¢ She next applied herfelf towards fupplying the defe&ts of her 
own title; but this fhe found to be a diiicult and hazardous at- 
tempt. ‘The Ruffians hated the Germans beyond any other peoe-- 
ple, and of ali the Germans, none was fo difagreeable to them. 
as Duke Leopold of Mecklenburgh. Though he lived upon 
very bad terms.with his wife, yet he began now to confider him- 
felf as a very powerful Prince in hér right. The Czarina was 
no ftranger to. his bad treatment of her fifter, and the averfion: 
the Ruffians had to his perfon; notwithftanding which, fhe re- 
felved to declare the Duke’s daughter, the only child he had by 
his Dutchefs, her fucceflor in the empire. Many reafons of 
ftate, however, concurred for excluding the Duke from all be- 
nefit that could arife from this high deftination of his daughter. 
It was eafy to forefee, that if the Duke fhould once obtain a 
footing in Ruffia, he could foon raife a party that might give 
great trouble to the Government. To prevent fo undefirable an 
event, the Emprefs privately communicated to her fifter the 
Dutchefs, her intentions; which were, that her niece, the 
Princefs of Mecklenburgh, fhould be educated at her court, that 
the Ruffians might be accuftomed to Jook upon her as her fuc- 
ceflor in the empire; and that, if the Dutchels poffibly could 
efeape from her hufband, fhe fhould accompany her daughter to 
Peteifburgh. The Dutchefs, who was thoroughly diffatisfied 
with the treatment fhe met with from her hufband, agreed to 
this prapofal; and fhe and her daughter effeéted their efcape 
from the Duke into Ruffia, where they were received with all 
. the 
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the honours due to their rank, and the affeStion borne to them 
by the Emprefs. . » arid 


¢ The latter, though a wife and a great Princefs, had her 
weaknefles; and her chief one was, an unmeafurable affection’ 
fhe bore towards one Biren, a man of mean original, whom the 
had preferred ta be Duke. of Courland. This ridiculous partia~ 
lity was by her carried to fuch aheight, that it influenced all her 
aétions ; and it-was thought, that could fhe have done it with, 
any degree of decency, or profpect ef fuccefs, fhe would have 
made him her fucceflor in theempire. She, however, ftre:ched, 
or rather overftrained, her power to ferve him; and thereby 
undid all that fhe had been fo long labouring to effe@. The 
Dutchels of Mecklenburgh had the uncommon fatisfaction. of 
feeing her daughter treated as the prefumptive heir of a mighty, 
empire for three years before her death. Her hufband, the Duke, 
though fenfible how unwelcome his, prefence muft be in Ruffia, 
could not refift the impulfes of curiofity, and, it. is faid, that 
he put himfelf in the train of an embafly which he fent to Pe- 
terfburgh, that he might have the fatisfaQion of beholding the 
high marks of diftinction paid by the emprefs to his daughter. 
In 1739, the Czarina gave her mece in marriage to Antony UI- 
ric, Prince of Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle. ‘This match was far 
from being agreeable to fome of the greateft fubjedts of the Ruf 
fian empire, who oppofed it, as tending to introduce a German 
government into their country ; but the power ef the Emprefs 
was by this time fo well eftablifhed, that their oppofition was fa- 
tal only te themfelves. In the eyent, the match itlelf was found 
to be a political contrivance between the Emprefs and Biren ;. 
for the Princefs of Brunfwic, whe was in her own perfon, in. 
the courfe of defcent, preferable to her iflue in the fuccefiion, 
being brought to bed of afon, whofe name was Iwan, or John, 
the Empreis Anne, who furvived the marriage but about twelve 
months, appointed Biren to be Regent of the empire during the 
minority of the young Prince, whofe father and mother had no 
ether fhare inthe government, than the charge of his education, 
and that of the other children who might be born of the mar- 
riage; and who, in cafe of John’s death, were to fucceed in 
courle to the empire., 


‘ This deftination, though unjuft and abfurd in itfelf, was 
ftrengthened. with all the précautions that human policy could 
fuggeft to render it permanent. Baron Ofterman, High Chan- 
cellor of Ruffia, was appointed to be firft Minifter ; Count Mu- 
nich, one of the greateft Generals of his time, was to command 
the army; and a council, the members of which were entire] 
in Biren’s intereft, was appointed during the minority. Thofe 
arrangements were far from being pleafing to the Princefs of 
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Mecklenburgh ; but her fituation was very delicate. The va~ 


lidity of her fon’s nomination to the empire, refted entirely up- 
on the will of the late Emprefs, which fhe could not pretend to 
fet afide, without endangering her own fucceffion. Though 
fhe was entirely fenfible of the injury that had been done to her, 
yet fhe was forced to diflemble. ‘The right of the Duke of Hol- 
ftein, grandfon to Czar Peter the Great, was fecretly abetted 
by many of the moft powerful of the Ruffian Grandees. The 
Princefs Elizabeth, daughter of the fame Czar and the Emprefs 
Catharine, was ftill alive; nor was there in all the civil confti- 
tution of Ruffia, a fundamental rule for fucceffion, excepting 
the nomination of their feveral Sovereigns, which had been 
again and again broken into. “All that the Princefs of Meck- 
lenburgh, under fuch circumftancés, could do, was to form a 


party to countermine Biren, who had no family-intereft in the. 


empire, and who was hated by the great Nobility. To coun- 
terbalance this unpopularity, he made ufe of his powers as Re- 
gent, to fill the moft important pofts in the empire with his own 
creatures; and this ferved only to haften his ruin. ‘They be- 
came eafily fenfible, that having no fupport but the will of the 
Jate Emprefs, which was growing every day more and more 
contemptible, they could have no fure dependence upon him ; 
and therefore they privately connected themfelves with the Prin- 
cefsof Mecklenburgh, who behaved with great prudence on this 
trying occafjon. ) ' 3 - 


* Upon the death of the Emprefs Anne, the young Iwan,. 


though but two months old, was proclaimed Emperor; and Bi- 
ren’s conduct foon gave the Princefs advantages which fhe could 
not otherwife have hoped for. His upftart quality rendered him 
odious to many of the chief Nobility, who, becaufe they dif- 
dained his favours, were by him fentenced to banifhment in Si- 
beria. Even fuch of the Nobility as accepted them, were 
fhocked at the thoughts of being obliged for their pramotion to 
one who was fo much inferior to themfelves. The Princefs of 
Mecklenburgh omitted no opportunity of fomenting this gene- 
ral difcontent; and Biren thought himfelf fo fecure, that he 
gave himfelf little trouble in prying into her conduét, by which 
fhe had an opportunity of ftrengthening her party, till her mea- 
fures being fettled, the great Nobility of Ruffia, in the night 
preceding the 17th of November, 1740, aflembled in the palace 
of the Princefs af Mecklenburgh, who then bore the title of 


Grand-dutchefs, and not only declared her Regent of the em- 


pire, but gave orders for arrefting Biren as an ufurper and a ty- 


tant; which was done accordingly. Soon after, he was legally 


tried, and fertenced to lofe his head; but his fentence was by 
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ria, together with all his family and adherents. 


¢ The exaltation of the Grand-dutchefs to the regency of the 
Ruffian empire, gave her father fome weight in the affairs of the 
North; though it does not appear that fhe interefted herfelf 
much in the re-eftablifhment of his fortunes. When fentence 
pafled againft Biren, -he was declared to have forfeited the dutchy 
of Courland; a proceeding which, however, was afterwards 
judged to be irregular; anda new election being held, it went 


in favour of Prince Antony of Brunfwic, hufband tothe Grand- . 


dutchefs, whofe power was far from being fo well fecured as fhe 
imagined. ‘The Swedes were particularly interefted in refentin 
the. injury that had been done to the Duke of Holftein, and had 
likewife fome territorial difputes with the Ruffians, upon which 
a war broke out in. 1741, jn Finland. This war was but poorl 
managed on the part of Sweden. Lafcy, the Ruffian Grnend, 
took Wilmanftra, and gained many fignal advantages over the 
Swedes. "The Great dutchefs, at the fametime, fhewed amo- 
deration with which Ruffia was feldom acquainted. She- gave 
orders, not only that the Swedifh prifoners fhould be treated 
with all kind of humanity, but that all the fubjeéts of that king- 
dom refiding in Ruffia, fhould have fecurity for their perfons 
and effects, and be permitted to refide in, or depart out of, the 
empire as they fhould think proper; but the Great-dutchefs 
herfelf was now on the eve of a revolution that was to ftrip her 
and her family of all their power. : 


‘ Though her fon was Emperor by a priority of sdefcent from 
the elder brother of Czar Peter the Great, yet it was well 
known, that he filled the throne of Ruffia in dire&.violation of 
the teftamentary difpofitions of that Prince, whofe memory was 
adored by the Rufians. ‘The Princefs of. Mecklenburgh and her 
aunt the Emprefs Anne were aware of this difficulty, and there- 
fore they had a ftri& eye over the Princefs Elizabeth, the only 
furviving child of Peterthe Great. This Princefs refembled her 
father in his perfon, was graceful, majeftic, affable, and pru- 
dent; and fhe had, through all the revolutions of government, 
behaved with fo much wifdom and decency, that nothing could 
be laid to her charge.’ Notwithftanding this, fhe was fully fen- 
fible of the wrong that had been done her, by being fet afide 
from the fucceffion; ,and fhe lived: in the palace as a ftate-pri- 
foner furrounded by fpies. This circumftance of confinement 
awakened the compaffion of the Ruffians; nor could all the 


precautions of the Court prevent her from having fecret inter-. 


views with many Noblemen and Officers, who promifed to ftand 
by her, and affifther in mounting the throne. The difficulties, 
however, 
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the Grand-dutchefs commuted into that of banifhment to Sibe- 
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however, that fhe had; to encounter were fo, various, and feem- 
ingly fo unfurmountable, that after the {cheme of a confpiracy 
was far advanced, her refolution was ftaggered at the thoughts 
of the danger to which fhe expofed her friends. As explana- 


tions, by diftourfé or writings, were dangerous, one of the 


Confpirators, who underftood drawing, fketched her figure, 
with the head taken off by an executioner, himfelf lying ftretch- 
ed on the rack, and her other friends fuffering the thiols horrible 
deaths. She comprehended the meaning of the drawing, and 
that it was far more fafe for her and her party to advance than te 
secede. Matters, however, were not carried on with fuch impe- 
netrable fecrecy, but that the Great-dutchefs had an intimation of 
the confpiracy going forward, and repaired in perfon to the 
apartments of the Princefs, who received her with fo much fe- 
rénity and compofure, that her fufpicions vanifhed, after quef- 
tiening her upon the fubject of her vifit, which the Princefs 
Blizabeth ftrongly difavowed. 


© Upon the departure of the Grand-dutchefs, in the night, 


between the 5th and 6th of December, the Confpirators, per- 
ceiving their defigns could be kept. no longer fecret, refolved to 
proceed to immediate execution, and repaired to the apartments 
of the Princefs, Elizabeth, who had already concerted the plan 


of the Revolution. She, was favoured by the univerfal defec-. 


tion of the Ruffian army from the German government as it 
was called; and their Officers repairing to her lodging, the 
gave orders for fecuring all the German guards, and_-for pre- 
venting any alarm or noife from reaching the ear of the Great- 
Dutchels. “Shethen put herfelf at the head of: a favourite’ re- 


giment of euards, ahd marched to the principal apartments of 


the palace, ‘where fhe placed centinels over the Great-Dutchefs 
and all her chief domeftics, and fet guards upon the houses of 


alt her Minifters and Officers.of State. All this was done with. 


fo much fecrecy and regularity, that the Great-dutchefs had. no. 
fufpicion of what had happened, till, awakening in the morn- 
ing, fhe found herfelf aprifoner; and in.a few minutes fhe un- 
deritood that the Princets Elizabeth had been proclaimed Em- 
prefs of the Ruffiai#fs. Soon after, the new Emprefs, who. had 
by this time aflumed all the fpirit of her father, and. who feemed: 
to have loft all her timidity with her private ftation, entered the 
apartment of the Great-dutchefs, and in perfon acquainted her 
with the cataftrophe that had happened.; exhorting her at the 
fame time, to fubmit to her fate, which was, that fhe and her 
fon fhould remove out of the palace to. another haufe, from 
whence they were to be conducted to Germany. 


© It is to this day uncertain whether the new Emprefs was 
fincere in. this declaration; it is moft probable that fhe was, 
but 
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bit that fhe was afterwards’ pecluaded of the danger that muft 
attend the leaving fuch powerful competitors far her crown at:lia 
berty. The Great-dutchefs and her fon, however, fet out un- 
der a guard; and it was remarked, that fhe behaved with great 
equanimity. During her government, the Princefs zane 
had been treated ‘with lefs feverity than under the preceding, and 
fhe had fuffered her to keep all the valuable’ jewels that had been 
prefented or left her by the late Emprefs. “Che Great-dutchefg 
had philofophy enough not’to repine at her reverfe of fortune. 
She had for fome time been reconciled to her father, who had 
ferved her faithfully at the northern Courts, and whofe experi- 
ence had now rendered him a valuable friend; fo that fhe com- 
forted herfelf with the profpeét of paffing the remainder of her 
days with him and her fon. But fhe was difappointed in thofe 
pleafing hopes: the new Empreéfs of the Ruffias ‘had iflued 2 
commiffion for trying the heads of the late adminiftration; and 
jit was pretended that fuch difcoveries had been made as. rendered 
it unfafe to truft the Great-dutchefs or her-hufband with their 
liberty. Accordingly, in January 1742, in their journey to 
Dantzic, they were arrefted'and carried to Riga, where. they 
were put under confinement. All Europe, efpecially the Courts 
of Germany, were furprifed at this proceeding, as no crime or 
act of delinquency could be charged againft the Great-dutchefs, 
who had done no more than fubmitted to the will of others, and 
that too in herown prejudice. The courts of Vienna and Bere. 
lin prefented memorials on this head; but all the anfwer they 
received from the Emprefs Elizabéth was, that. the Princefs of. 
Mecklenburgh fhould be treated in her confinement with the 


regard due to her rank, till the-ftate of affairs could admit of 


her enlargement. 


‘ In the mean while, the fame defect in the fucceffion, took 
place now as had done in the time of the Emprefs Anne, and 
the fame remedy was applied : for as that Emprefs reigned in 
prejudice of her elder fifter and her daughter, fo the Emprefs 
Elizabeth reigned in prejudice of her elder fifter’s fon, the Duke 
of Holftein, who was at the fame time next in blood to the 
crown of Sweden. To prevent any bad confequences from this 
prepofterous order of fucceffion, the new Emprefs fent for the 
young Duke-of Holftein, adopted him as her fucceffor in the 
empire, and married him in 1745 to the Princefs Catharine of 


Anhalt-Zerbft. His melancholy fate is well known; and his 


wife, who by birth isin no manner of degree related tothe im- 
perial blood ef Ruffia, is now the fole Sovereign of that em- 
pire. As tothe Princefs of Mecklenburgh, fhe died, after be- 
ing about three years in her confinement ; and it is- uncertain 


whether 
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whether her fon is now dead or alive; but if the latter, he ig 
not at his liberty.’ 


__ From the concluding fentence of the foregoing extract, it is 
evident, that this part of the work was printed off before the 
unhappy fate of Prince [wan was made but too manifeft in the 
eyes of all the world, by a late apologetical declaration from the 
throne of Ruffia: that immaculate throne, the fteps to which 
have fo often been wafhed in the blood of its own Princes ! 


G. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE 


For O C T O BE R, 1764. 


REtictous and CoNTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 1.- The Efficacy and Power of the Gofpel difplayed; in Six 
Dialogues between a Libertine and a late Convert to the bleffed and 
happy State of a true Chriftian, and who happily promoted and 
brought about the Libertine’s Converfion, from the weighty Reae 
fons he urged with him, and which were the effectual Means of. 
bis own Converfon. By J.C. Van Reinhardt. 4to. 10s. 
6d. fewed. Keith. 


HERE are Readers to whom fuch writings as this of Mr. J. C. 
| Van Reinhardt will be moge edifying than the works of a Locke, 
a Tillotfon, a Clarke, or a Hoadly. Like lipsy like lettuces. 


“Art. 2. Cyffondeb y Pedair Effengyl; gyd ag agoriad byrr a Nedau 
Athrawus: Or, a Harmony of the Four Gofpels in Welch: 
Together with a fhort Expofition and Annotations; as alfo, 

an Introdu€tion, fetting forth the Hiftory of true Religion, 
and of the Divine I}luftrations it received from Time to Time, 
through every-Age, from the Beginning of the World. By. 
John Evans, A. M.  Briftol, printed for the Author. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. in Sheets. Sold alfo by Daniel Hailes in London- 


ftreet, London. 


We cannot conceive how any fubjeé& can be barmonixed by being 
treated in Welch. However, as the poor Welchmen have fouls to be 
faved as well as other people, we have no objection to their receiving 
the affiftance of good books, in whatever language they can read. 


Art. 3. Obfervations on divers Paffages of Scripture, placing many 
of them in-a Light altogether new, afcertaining- the Meaning of 
feveral not determinable by the Methods commonly made ufe of by 
the Learned, and propofing to confideration probable Conjectures on 
others, different from what have been hitherto recommended to the 

Ltiention 
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PorkTICAL B37 
Attention of the Curious; grounded on Circumftances incidentally 
mentioned in Books of Voyages and Travels into the Eaft. Relat- 
ing, 1. To the Weather of ‘fudea; 2. Théeir living in Tents 
there; 3. Its Houfes and Cities; 4. The Diet of its Inhabi- 
tants, &Fc. §. Their Manner of Travelling ; 6. The Eaftern 
Manner of doing Perfons Honour; 7. Their Books ; 8. The 


natural, civil, and military State of “fFudea. 9. Egypt. 10. 
Mifcellancous ” Matters.’ 8vo. 6s. irs 


If fuch Writers as explain and illuftrate the Greek and Roman Claf- 
fics, are confidered as ufeful Labourers in the fields of Literature, thofe 


‘who employ themfelves in elucidating the Writings of the Old and New 
‘'Teftament, are, furely, entitled to equal, if not fuperior, regard, and 


will be held in due efteem by every friend to religion.—The Defign of 
the Author of thefe Obfervations, therefore, is a yery laudable one, and 
deferves to be favourably received. Many’‘of his obfervations, he him- 
felf ingenuoufly acknowleges, are of no great confequence; he has, 
however, thrown new light upon feveral paflages of Scripture, and his 
work will afford both entertainment and inftru€tion to thofe who are 
fond of fuch fubjeds. 

The conformity betwixt fome of the prefent cuftoms of the Eaft, and 
certain correfponding paflages of Scripture, has occafionally been men- 


“tioned by feveral Writers of Travels, The refemblance, indeed, in 
‘fome particulars, is fo ftriking, that they could not well avoid taking 
notice of it; but no Writer, our Author fays, has, as far-as he knows, 


fet himfelf purpofely, and atlarge, to remark thefe refemblances. An 
infinite number almoft, of very amufing and inftruétive particulars are 


taken no notice of, he tells us, and thofe few that are mentioned, are, 


in a manner, loft amidft a multiplicity of other matters. His plan, 
therefore, he confiders as new, and‘for aught we know, it is; the ob- 
fervations he makes, are not colleéted from other Writers, but drawn 
from circumftances and faéts which they have incidentally and undefign- 
edly mentioned. R 


Art. 4. 4 Collection of the Texts in the New Téeftament that feem 
to favour the Trinitarian or Unitarian Schemes. With fome Ab- 
Straéts from the Antients who lived before our Saviour, fhewing 
their Opinions concerning the Supreme Being, that Spirit whom we 
Chriftians call Saviour, and other Spirits. Dedicated to the 
Memory of the Evangelifts and Apoftles. 4to. 4s. Dod- 
fley, &c. 
The Author of this performance is an Advocate for the Unitarian 

{cheme. He makes fome fhort obfervations on feveral of the texts in 


_ his Colleétion, which appear to us to be very juft and pertinent, and 


which may be ufeful to fuch Readers as are defirous of formiog their 
opinions on the Trinitarian Controverfy, but have not leifure nor op- 
portunity to confult large works upon the fubjec. PR 


POETICAL. 


Art. 5. The Lyrick Packet; containing the favourite Songs, feri- 


cus and comic, that have been performed for three Seafons paft at 
| I Sadler's 
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lent. How far the Great Juiticiary merits praife for the parthe aéted on 
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Sadler’s Wells, Bc. ce. -By Thomas Mozeen. Bvo. “9s, 
6d. Dixwell. 


Calculatéd for ‘the wteridian of Clérkenwell, the White-Conduit. 


Houfe, atid other.places of polite refort ‘at the Eaft end of the town, 


Art. 6. Zhe Contraft, a-familiar Epifile to Mr. C: Churcill, on 


reading his Poem called Independence. By aNeighbour. 4to, 


1s. Rivington. 


The Author of this Epiftle, like all other troublefome and imperti. 


meat Neighbours, makes it his chief bufinefs to find fault.—However, 
he is not only a bad Neighbour, but a bad Poet, and, confequently, 
very indffenfive in the latter capacity. ae 


Art. 7. The Anti-Times. Addreffed to Mr. C 


In two Parts. By the Author. 4to. 1s. 6d. Hooper. 


A very flefh-fly hovering on the wing, 
Awake to buzz, but not alive to fting. 





L. 


POLITICAL 


Art. 8. The Speech delivered in the ‘Houfe of Affembly of the Pros 


vince of Pennfylvania, May 24, 1764. By John Dickinfon, 
Efq; one of the Members for the County of Philadelphia. 
On Occafion of a Petition drawn up by Order, and then un- 
der Confideration of the Houfe; praying his Majefty fora 
Change of the Government of this Province. With a’Pre- 
face. Philadelphia printed; London re-printed. 8vo. 64d. 
Whifton. 


The tonreyea and diffentions which unhappily broke out, fome years 


ago, in the fine Province of Pennfylvania, are yet, it feems, far from 
being terminated ; and whether the extraordinary ftep- taken, with a 
view to heal up the wounds in the body-politic of this flourithing Co- 
lony, and which many Gentiemen of wa 

. fon, fo earneftly oppofed,,is a queftion which Time will beft anfwer. 
The réafons which inducéd the Philadelphian Minority to oppole the 
Petition for a change of government, (as comprifed in the Speech be- 
‘fore us) ate many, and, to us, weighty: but, indeed, we, ‘at this dif- 
tance, cannot’be fuppofed competent fadges. All that we, therefore, 
can fay on the fubject of this pamphlet is, that Mr. Dickinfon reafons 
like a man of extraordinary good fenfe, with the knowlege of an able 
Politician, and the pleafing flow of an accomplifhed Ovator. In fine, 
we will'venture torank this Oration with the many noble pieces of elo- 
quence which have appeared in the courfe of the Pennfylvanian debates, 
within thefe ten or twelve years paft; and of which frequent mention 
hath been made in our Review. 


_ Art. g. 4 Letter to the Public Advertifer. 8vo. Is. Almon. 


equence, befides Mr. Dickin- 


We are forry to acquaint this Letter-Writer, that irony is not his ta- 


the 
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the trial of the Printers of the North-Briton, N® 45, is not for us to 
determine: but we will-venture to fay, that this infipid Pamphleteer, 
who has raked together all the trafh of the News-papers, wiil acquire 
no praife fronr a languid lifelefs artempt to be witty. , a 


Art. 10. Confiderations which may tend to promote the Settlement of 
our new Weft-India Colonies, by encouraging Individuals to em- 
bark in the Undertaking. 8vo. 1s. Robfon. 


Thefe Confiderations appear to come from a,fenfible and difcernin, 
rfon ; many of them being well worth the attention of the public, 
and particularly of thofe individuals who are inclined to rifk their pri- 


‘vate fortanes, for the advantage of their pofterity and nation, . For as 


to themfelves, we fear, uotwithftanding all this Writer advances, that 
very few of them may live to reap the fruits of their labour. We muft 
not difmifs this pamphlet, however, without cenfuring the Writer for a 
remark which he hath, perhaps inadvertently, left extremely excépti- 
onable. ¢* I am forry (fays this Writer, {peaking of the necefity of 
inftilling fentiments of religion into the Negroes) to remark our defect 
of zeal, and to make this farther obfervation, that though the doctrines 
of our religion are more pure and fimple than the Roman catholic, yet 
this laft ts more fitly adapted to engage and captivate the paffions of 


‘unthinking Savages.’ . Now, it isnot impoflible, as the Writer fays no 


more on the fubject, that many of his Readers will hence conclude, 
that he advifes the propagation of the Roman catholic religion rather 


than the Proteftant. But we hope this was not his meaning. Plants 


which eafieft take root in barren ground, are not always moft worth 
cultivating, or productive of the beft fruit. K 
Dik, 


MiscELEANEOWS. 


Art. rr. The Tour of his Royal Highnefs Edward Duke of York, 
from England to Lifbon, Sc. Fc. Se. With an hittorical 
Detail of each Place through which he paffed. Alfo a par- 
ticular Account of a-Bull-fight. 8vo. 1s. Dixwell. 


It muft be palpably unneceffary to faw what this is. If the fcheme 
has fucceéded, we would recommend to the indaftrious Putter-together, 
a Supplement, containing ‘ An hiftorical Detail’ of Knight’s-bridge, 
Kenfington, Hammerfmith, and Turnham Green, throngh all which 
their Majefties ufually pafs, in their Jours to Richmond-Lodge ; with’2 
particular Account of a Bear-baiting at Brentford. This, as Swift has 
it, * may out-fell a better thing.’ | 


Art. 12. Infiruétions for young Ladies on their entering into Life, 
their Duties in the married State, and towards their Children. 
By M. Le Prince De Beaumont. 12mo. 4 Vols. 6s, fewed. 
Nourfe. 


Had the Author of The Enthufiafn of Methodifts and Papifts compared, 
feen thefe books of Madam De Beaumont, they would have furnithed 
im with numerous inftances in fupport of the comparifon. We trenot 
furprized to fee publified in this land of liberty, the religious opinions 
ef @ Woman who is ‘a profeffed Papift, and a fanatic Devotee ; — 
thelefs, 


2. 
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thelefs, we think it incumbent On us, to advife the friends .and parenté 
of thofe young people who may have caught from the writings, or vo- 
Enthufiatts, the infection of religious madnefs, to keep 


ciferations, 0 
thefe volumes out of their hands.—The title of this work feems to pro- 
mife a variety of moral and oeconomical inftruétion, and various, in- 
deed, is the work itfelf; but it isa ftrange farrago, made up of un- 
{kilful commentaries on the Scriptures, trifling romances arid Goffips 
tales. There is, notwithftanding, in many paflages of thefe volumes, 
a delicacy of fentiment, and a ptopricty of obfervation.—The language, 
though incorrett, is often genteel, and, though fometimes diffufe, is 


‘generally eafy. L 
= ( 


Art. 13." Mercantile Book-keeping: Or, a Treatife on Merchants 
Accounts, according to the true Itahan Method of Debtor and Cre- 
ditor, by double Entry. Wherein the genuine Principles of that 
ufeful and excellent Art are clearly laid down, and fully explain- 
ed, agreeable to the Practice of the beft Counting-Houfes. And; 
being defigned as a regular Introduétion to Trade and Commercé, 
is exemplified in a great Variety of mercantile Forms and Calcu- 
lations, incident to the common Occurrences of real Bufinefs; and 
difpofed in fuch a Manner, as to accommodate it to the Ufe of 
Schools, inftead of the ordinary Method of Infiruction now prac- 
tifed. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon. 


The ordinary method of teaching boys Merchants Accounts, as prac- 
tifed in moft of our Schools, is fo very defeétive; that there are few 
lads who are not almoft as much to feek, when they come into the 
Counting-houfe, as if they had never heard any thing about Accounts 
in their lives. ‘The prefent performance, therefore, cannot fail of be- 
ing extremely ufeful; the theory of Book-keeping being laid down 
with great plainnefs and perfpicuity, and the practice being fuch as is 


moft generally received by the beit Accomptants. K k 


S ERM ON 5S. 


t. THE DoLtrine of the Cherubim opened and explained,—preached at 
the Ordination of the Rev. Mr. John Davis, at Waltham-abbey, Aaguft 
45, 1764. By John Gill, D.D. Keith, 

2 The Operations of God and Nature, from the Beginning of Things, 
to the Finifbing of the Vegetable Creation,—before a fociety of Floritts, 
in the parifh church of Hackney, July 25,1754. By John Free, D. D. 
Sandby. 

. ne a public Adminiftration of Baptifm; interfperfed and ens 
Jarged with Teftimonies from learned and judicious Writers, who 
efpoufed infant fprinkling. ‘To which are added, Hymns, fung on that 
folemn occafion. By John Brown. Keith, &c. 

4. The various Ufe of Authority and Experience in Matters of Religion, 
—preached to the Minifters and Meflengers of feveral affociated churches, 
at the Rev. Mr. Francis’s Meeting-place, in Horfeley, in the county of 
Gloucefter, June 13, 1764. By Samuel Stennet, D. D. SBpckland, &c. 

5. The Analyfis of Man,—before the univerfity of Oxford; being the 
Second Sermon on the Creation. By John Free, D, D. To which is 
added a variety of philofophical Notes; and the wonderful cafe of a 

perfon confumed by internal fire. 1s. Sandby. 
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